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BILL has been recently introduced in Congress 

by Senator Wagner which will have a far-reach- 

ing effect upon the legitimate business of the manu- 
facturer, retailer and decorator, be- 


ABILL TO PRO- _— cause it puts a penalty of $1,000 or 
TECT THE BUYER a year’s imprisonment, or both, upon 
OF ANTIQUES anybody who takes advantage of the 


craze for antique collecting and sells 
an “antique” that isn’t an antique. If the bill goes 
through, naturally it will lessen the sale of “antiques” 
and increase the business of the legitimate dealer and 
decorator. It defines an antique, as in the tariff law, 
to be an object at least 100 years old, with the ex- 
ception of rugs and carpets, which must have been 
made prior to 1700 and to musical instruments which 
date prior to 1801. While it aims primarily to check 
that class who are deliberately making “antiques,” it 
aims also at the enormous sale of furniture made in 
England during the middle of the XIX Century, when 
there was a revival of the Georgian styles, and now 
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being shipped to this market as “English antiques’. 
It may be very good workmanship, but it is of 1860, 
not 1760, and it is not “antique” as defined by Mr. 
Wagner’s bill. Moreover, the bill hits at the sale of 
the work of our American cabinetmakers who made 
occasional Georgian pieces about 1890. 

We find in the auction houses today a great 
deal of this type furniture, sold as American “antiques” - 
and with forty years of wear upon it, it has just 
enough appearance of antiquity to catch the unwary 
and divert their purchases from legitimate channels. 

The bill proposes definite redress where misrepre- 
sentation is proven. At present, there is no redress. 
If the buyer discovers that his antique furniture is a 
fake or made within a period of less than one hundred 
years, he may get his money back or he may not, the 
defense. of the seller being usually that he sold in good 
faith. 

The Wagner Bill puts the responsibility of proof 
upon the seller. It assumes that antiquity gives added 
value to an article and that misrepresentation of age is 
unfair competition with the dealers and decorators of 
regular goods and punishable as fraud. 
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3 ine collecting of antiques has led to the demolition 
of many fine old historic houses. In the effort to 
give to a collection, particularly in the museums, the 

proper: environment, old 
AN UNFORTUNATE CON- buildings of historic interest 
DITION WHICH IS AN are being despoiled for their 
OUTGROWTH OF THE panelings and mantels, and 
DEMAND FORANTIQUES decorators and architects also 

are every ready to use this 
old woodwork, the older the better. When this ten- 
dency invades village after village and town after town 
it is bound to create antagonism. 

The American Institute of Architects has a com- 
mittee specially active in the preservation of historic 
monuments and landmarks. 

It is a subject not confined to America alone. The 
same situation exists abroad, where there is a very 
vigorous protest against the further removal of ancient 
buildings to the United States. It was only a few years 
ago that Warwick Priory, a building of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was torn down and re-erected in this 
country. Agecroft Hall from Lancashire, a building 
that had been listed for preservation by the British 
Government, also found its way over here, and during 
the past year a fine old tithe barn at Bardenstoke in 
Wiltshire was brought to America stone by stone. 

Of course, it’s a matter that can’t be very well 
regulated. The sale of a house, historic or otherwise, 
is a matter controlled by the owner. 

Right now the old King’s House in Jamaica, a 
notable example of early architecture, is on the market. 
If somebody doesn’t buy it for its local value and 
preservation, it will be simply scrapped and its unique 
cabinetwork, mantels, and stairways, paneled walls, and 
wrought-iron will be distributed and its identity lost. 


| the first time in the history of the textile indus- 

try, going back over 150 years, there has been 

formed an organization known as the Council of Tex- 
tile Association Executives. It is 

NEW ASSOCIATION a federation whereby all the textile 

IN THETEXTILE associations will be asked to join 

INDUSTRY issue for the solving of their com- 
mon problems. 

In addressing the meeting, Charles L. Bernheimer, 
who was elected chairman, observed: 

“The industry is called upon to face serious prob- 
lems which are in no way connected with the more 
recent economic disturbances. Over-production and 
under-buying have contributed to the demoralization 
of the industry. Changes in styles have also had a 
very marked influence. Within recent years chain 
store and mail order buying have come as a factor in 
the trade as a whole. These are not new conditions, 
but no satisfactory solution has yet been found.” It 
is proposed that the executives of the associations, of 
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which there are more than one hundred in New York, 
will meet at regular intervals to discuss matters. 

Dr. Gitelson, elected vice-chairman, stated: “With 
the Federal Trade Commission in Washington now 
delving into the intricate problems of textiles, as well 
as other industries, and with frequent cases on the 
records of the Federal Courts, it is becoming more 
apparent that the industry must speak as a unit and 
not as separate groups. Our more serious problems 
of legislation, education and promotional work are 
common to silk, rayon, linen, wool and cotton divi- 
sions, and we are convinced that a concert of action 
will be more productive of results.” 

A Steering Committee was appointed to work out 
details, consisting of: Peter Fletcher, chairman, Na- 
tional Council American Importers and Traders, Inc.; 
W. L. Pierce, National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics; H. C. Oppenheimer, Clothing Cotton 
Lining Converters Association; Henry Lauten, Con- 
verters Association; Benjamin Schwarts, Bias Fabric 
Manufacturers Association; H. S. Morgan, National 
Upholstery Textile Association; A. D. Whiteside, The 
Wool Institute. 

Some of the suggestions offered at their first meet- 
ing were commissions or rake-offs—the keeping, photo- 
graphing. and duplicating of samples submitted and 
then the placing of orders thereon elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in foreign countries; the relation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act to the subject of terms involving 
time and discount; piracy of design and of fabrics; 
the setting of minimum standards below which manu- 
facturers will not go in an effort to reduce costs; the 
development of co-operation with sources of supply 
and with customers. 

Under present conditions each of the associations 
(over 100) affiliated with this movement have a cor- 
rective influence and it is the belief that their efforts 
will have greater force if concentrated. 


HE cost of clippings or mere fragments furnished 

by the wholesalers for the thousands of shoppers 

who don’t know exactly what they want, runs into 

big money. All of the larger 

LESSENING THE BURDEN department stores of the 

OF CLIPPING EXPENSE country are represented in 

New York by buyers and in- 

numerable shoppers. And when you add the decorator 

shoppers, the furnishing of clippings, independent of. 

books, is an appalling expense. It is not confined to 

the New York wholesaler either; it ramifies all their 
branches throughout the country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schroth are the pioneer: buyers 
among decorators. They represent twenty-nine firms 
located outside of New York and do good service. They 
both have had the proper background and experience, 


(Continued on page 139) 
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OUR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


By DR. ROBERT J. Mc FALL 


An Article which should be of in- 
terest in all industries written by the 
Chief Statistician for Distribution 


United States Bureau of Census 


ERCHANTS have long realized the need fer 
M basic and comprehensive information concern- 
ing the various agencies and channels through which 
merchandise travels from producers to the final sale to 
consumers. The lack of such knowledge has placed 
wholesalers and retailers generally at a great disadyan- 
tage in the planning of their business. Production in 
both manufacturing and agriculture has been greatly 
benefited for many years by the availability of statis- 
tical facts concerning production. There seems to be 
little or no question but that distribution will also 
receive enormous benefit as soon as more compre- 
hensive statistical informa- 
tion is available concern- 
ing marketing. 

The average output 
per worker in production 
has increased 85. per cent. 
since the beginning of the 
century and 34 per cent. 
since the termination of the 
World War. No compar- 
able figures are available 
to show the changes in 
efficiency in distribution, 
but the fact that produc- 
tion is taking a smaller 
and distribution an increas- 
ingly larger share of the consumer’s dollar than be- 
fore the war would make it appear that distribu- 
tion has not increased in efficiency so rapidly as 
production. In justice to our distribution system, 
it must be stated, however, that in many cases the 
increased cost of distribution may be attributed 
to better service which is now being rendered. 
Nevertheless there must be some relation between 
this situation and the fact that, while abundant data 
are available regarding production, there are few de- 
pendable statistics covering the field of distribution. 
Thus the big question confronting the business man 
is how the supplies in all lines of merchandising can 
be speedily and economically distributed to the con- 
sumers, eliminating waste and unnecessary expense. 

Until adequate information is ayailable it is 
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wholly impossible to know the many diverse elements 
of distribution, their. operations and deficiencies. 
There have been some data gathered by governmental 
and private agencies on distribution, but the work has 
been restricted in scope with the result that there never 
has been a complete picture presented. 

For these reasons and many others the first 
nation-wide Census of Distribution, now being taken, 
has created widespread interest in the business world 
through whose demand Congress has provided for this 
study by the bureau of the Census, which already has 
arrayed an army of workers to gather the basic facts 
concerning the vast field of distribution. 

The work is confidently expected to develop im- 
portant and useful knowledge affecting the economic 
life of the country. Rough guesses concerning such 
elementals as the number of merchants in operation, and 
their total volume of business, will be supplanted by 
“cold figures.” Since the survey is being conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census, dry goods 
dealers need have no hesitancy in answering 
the questions, because there is not the slight- 
est chance that confidential information they 
give will be disclosed. They are protected 
thoroughly in this particular by law, which 
requires that such information shall never 
be revealed by the Bureau of the Census, 
not even to any other Government bureau or 

department. All employees 
are sworn to keep secret 
the figures on the individual 
returns, : 

Since the census is be- 
ing taken at the behest of 
the business world, and 
every individual organiza- 
tion is merely a unit in the 
whole structure which is 
being measured, the Bu- 

_ reau of the Census-is con- 
fident that generous co- 
operation will be accorded 
it in the work, and hopes 
the 1930 census of distri- 
bution will present a thor- 

ough picture of the subject and its many parts, It is 
realized that one difficulty may lie in the fact that the 
information possessed by retailers, wholesalers, and 
others, may be secant. However, it is certain that the 
census will compile valuable information and, more- 
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census will compile valuable information and, more- 
over, will prove a dependable basis for getting addi- 
tional and comparative material which will prove help- 
ful in the solving of the distribution problems. 

To indicate the scope of the work, it may be 
pointed out that the Census of Distribution will cover 
all distributing organizations and their business activi- 
ties, as well as all dry goods merchants. It will give 
account of the various types and sizes of retailers, 
wholesalers and all other merchandising concerns in 
the entire country, their sales, expenses, inventories, 
and employees. So far as possible it will provide infor- 
mation relating to goods sold by these various distri- 
butors, the limiting factor being the inadequacy of 
records kept by the rank and file of merchants. Not 
only will this information be summarized whenever 
available for each city and county, as well as for each 
state and the nation as a whole, but it also will be 
published promptly, so as to be as timely and valuable 
as possible. 

Every merchant will be in a position to compare 
his business with that of groups of others in his gen- 
eral locality and in the nation as a whole. Compari- 
sons may be made regarding the amount of sales, 
proportion of business done on credit, amount of goods 
returned, inventory, expenses, number of employees, 
wages, and various other items. 

Information will be sought as to the number 
of establishments an organization operates or owns 
in a given line of business in different cities, the 
character of the organization, whether operated by 
an individual, partnership, incorporated company or 
co-operative association. Sales by commodities, such 
as cotton piece goods, linen goods, wool and wool- 
mixed goods, rayons, silk and velvets, and notions of 
all kinds will be tabulated. 

Every business firm in the country will be can- 
vassed. Each dealer will be asked a number of ques- 
tions which will supply essential facts. No attempt, 
however, will be made to discover the amount of profit. 
All questions to be asked are designed for the purpose 
of obtaining data to eliminate some of the blindness 
from competition, to strike out waste, and, in general, 
to help the dry goods merchant, and other merchants, 
to know themselves and their businesses to a point 
never known previously. The Census of Distribution 
reports can be compared to a trade convention on a 
large scale in which merchants exchange among them- 
selves and for mutual benefit many lessons drawn 
from their practical experience. 

The Census of Distribution is designed to give 
retailers information concerning the number of estab- 
lishments of each type and size in their own com- 
munity and the average situation of each group as to 
such matters as sales, inventory, expenses, employees, 
services, and so forth. Moreover, it will acquaint re- 
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tailers with the proportion of business done by chain 
stores as against independents, the degree to which 
stores of various types sell goods more generally sup- 
posed to be sold by stores of another type, and the 
proportion of retail sales in their region made on 
credit, and what proportion of sales is offset by re- 
turned goods. 

The census also will help manufacturers and 
fa. .aers in their field of production, and finally it will 
help the consuming public, which will benefit by lower 
prices or better service supplied through more efficient 
distribution. 


AN IMPORTANT REFERENCE BOOK 


‘Eine of the most important books that has been 
published in late years is “Knowing, Collecting 
and Restoring Early American Furniture,” by Henry 
Hammond Taylor, an expert well known to collectors 
and a man whose opinion is regarded as the last word. 

The book is brought out by the J. B. Lippincott 
Co. at $3.00 a copy and it is sufficient to say that it 
covers the subject thoroughly and in detail. It goes 
very carefully into each phase of its title and is fasci- 
nating in its diagnosis of furniture types and con- 
struction. 

The foreword, by Homer Eaton Keyes, the editor 
of “Antiques,” gives due and proper credit to Mr. 
Taylor for his conscientious work and his superior 
knowledge. The book is profusely illustrated and to 
anybody interested in the analysis of the antique it is 
indispensable. 


1929 IMPORTS OF RAW SILK SET RECORD IN 
VALUATION 


| 4, peenpeegis all that we hear about the dis- 
astrous effect rayon is having upon silk sales, the 
import of raw silk last year was higher than ever. It 
reached 87,000,000 lIbs., an increase of 12,000,000 Ibs. 
over the previous record that was set in 1928. The 
value of this huge quantity, $427,000,000, also consti- 
tuted a high mark, being $59,000,000 greater than 
in 1928. 


R. H. MACY & CO. FURTHER EXPANDING 


H. Macy & Co. have announced a new sixteen- 
e story section of their building on Seventh 
Avenue, extending back to the Macy properties on the 
east end of the block bounded by Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-fifth Streets on Seventh Avenue and Broadway. 
This new wing will adjoin the nineteen-story building 
which the Macy Company recently completed in 
Thirty-fourth Street, just west of the present store, 
and on completion of the Seventh Avenue improve- 
ment the store will have entrances on all four sides 
of the block. 


AN ELABORATELY DEC= 
ORATED BREAKFAST ROOM 
IN A MID=“WESTERN HOME 


The work of the Chas. Salomon Co., Milwaukee. Sce 
text on page 106. 
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SWIMMING POOL PLANNED 
AND EXECUTED BY A 
MILWAUKEE DECORATOR 


The work of the Chas. Salomon Co. See text on page 106. 
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FACTS BROUGHT TO LIGHT AND COM= 
MENT INSPIRED BY TESTIMONY GIVEN 
BEFORE THE PATENT COMMITTEE AT 
THE HEARING CONCERNING THE PRO- 


POSED VESTAL COPYRIGHT BILL 


T WOULD have been a mighty ‘good thing for 
iT the education of American women if they could 
have attended in February last some of the hearings in 
Washington before the Patent Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and listened to the testimony re- 
garding the humbugs in merchandising “Paris styles” 
—particularly Paris gowns. 

The subject before the Committee was the pro- 
posed Copyright Bill, known as Vestal Bill H. R. 7243, 
to protect American designers, manufacturers and im- 
porters against piracy, same as authors and publishers, 
and, for that matter, photographers, who are protected 
by copyright in the results which they get with a cam- 
era; and the evidence was such that before the hearing 
was over the Patent Committee had practically taken 
the matter out of the hands of the proponents of the 
bill and were investigating the subject as a matter of 
national importance. 

When they discovered that even as far back as 
1915 European countries refused to send exhibits to 
the Pan-American Exposition, until protected by a 
special copyright enactment called the Kahn Bill, the 
Committee realized’ that if Europe so openly regarded 
our business methods with suspicion, a state of affairs 
existed that was deplorable and should be corrected. 

When they discovered that the United States, 
Russia and Germany were the only countries that were 
not represented at the 1925 Decorative Arts Exposition 
in Paris, and that the reason we were not, was because 
we had nothing to show, they wondered why ; and they 
found the answer in the report made by the Delegation 
sent over to the Exposition by Secretary Hoover. C. R. 
Richards, chairman, in a printed report, said that all 
Europe was capitalizing their industrial arts, and that 
we were not—that we were discouraged by piracy to 
do anything worth while. 

Mr. Richards observed: 

“The evils of copying and pirating a design, 
so prevalent with us in America, present a strong 
argument in the support of an enactment of a law 
for copyright protection.” 


RACKETEERING AMERICAN 


ART py c PR. CLIFFORD 


And the Cu zressional Committee was fur- 
ther shocked to ;:2r the testimony of the Secre- 

tary of the Amer.....; Federation of Arts: + 

“Our tendenc. > wares copying not only the 
products of our ow, progressive manufacturers, 
but those of Europe also, has gone so far that it 
has become a national disgrace. Last year we 
sent representatives to Europe to collect an exhi- 
bition of decorative products for our educational 
exhibits in the American museums, but we found 
the utmost difficulty in getting anything. Why? 

Because the articles in previous exhibitions had been 
so generally pirated in America.” Even as far back as 
1905, at the St. Louis Exposition, we had to give 
protection by a special Act of Congress, or the Euro- 
peans wouldn’t send anything over. 

For centuries France has protected their design- 
ers. American women have been especially’ educated 
to buy French gowns, but of late years the pirate in 
this country not only copies the newest French patterns 
and the designs that our American manufacturers pro- 
duce, but the equally unscrupulous dress manufacturer 
makes them up into dresses and actually puts the Paris 
label on them. In yard goods, it is surprising the 
amount of “imported silks” you can buy in American 
stores, notwithstanding that 94 per cent. of all the silk 
worn by American women is made in America. 

Our women are being systematically swindled. 

The design pirate who copies the better quality 
patterns always does so in cheaper materials, and 
women buy at $1.50 a yard a material at one store 
that looks, by the pattern and coloring, like the 
original $2.00 material at another store, only to 
discover the difference after she has had it in use a 
month or two. 

It’s the same with upholstery stuffs. 


AFTER MANY YEARS THE 
VESTAL BILL, UNDER. 
DATE OF APRIL 27, WAS 
REPORTED OUT OF THE 
PATENT COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE. THE REPORT 
WAS UNANIMOUS AND 
ITS DESTINY NOW RESTS 
WITH CONGRESS 
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A witness before the Committee testified as 
follows: 

“I am a designer; an American; a college gradu- 
ate. I am not just a student from an art school; I 
have had long and costly training. Many of the gowns 
I design, made up by American manufacturers, are 
sold up and down Fifth Avenue, in many shops bearing 
French labels. In November last one of my models 
was even advertised and attributed to Patou.” 

Another witness went still further: “One-tenth 
of the recog- 
nized fashion 
houses of Paris 
operating un - 
der French 
names employ 
only American 
designers. I 
can give you 
the names of 
ten or twelve 
American 
firms, who, be- 
cause they 
could not get 
protection for 
their work in 
their own country, went to Paris, and now their dress 
creations naturally come to America as imports and 
as very famous and fashionable imports.” 

Mr. Lanham, a member of the Committee, 
ejaculated: 




















Our printing machines are grinding out millions 
of miles of fabrics all bearing stolen patterns. 


“Do you mean that American designers can go to 
Europe and hold their own against European de- 
signers?” 

“They certainly can,” said the witness. “We have 
plenty of good designers in America, but they are not 
encouraged to work in the industrial fields because of 
piracy. Manufacturers, in consequence, send their 
stylists to Europe, where they employ the highest 
quality of talent. What’s more, they work with these 
designers under conditions which assure greater 
privacy than in an American studio, more easily 
accessible to competitors.” 

France has built up her tremendous trade and in- 
come upon the making of the beautiful things we 
live with. 

She has encouraged and protected French talent. 

As far back as the time of Henri IV, cabinet- 
makers were housed in the galleries of the Louvre. 
Under Louis XIV the Government maintained the 
Gobelin factory, where workers in furniture, ceramics, 
metal and tapestries placed France at the head of 
all nations. 

The man who painted upon canvas stood no 
higher than the man who worked in fabrics; and the 
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man who carved in marble stood no higher than he 
who carved in wood. Indeed, the first Legion of 
Honor decoration, established by Napoleon, was given 
to Oberkampf, the cotton printer. 

Innumerable witnesses appeared before the Com- 
mittee, representing thousands of people, members of 
four hundred and forty associations, including indus- 
trial art associations, educational associations, schools 
and museums. Their testimony was authoritative. One 
witness stated: 

“We employ 3,500 people in our dress silk mills; 
the vogue for printed silks came in very strongly about 
six years ago. In the beginning the styles came from 
Europe; but we got very tired of hearing that the 
French’ produced patterns by designers of recognized 
standing who had vision, artists great enough to have 
their pictures hung in the Luxemburg and other well- 
known art gal- 
leries. We de- - 
cided that we 
also would em- | 
ploy the best 5 

f 








of American 
talent, so we } 
engaged Rene Vu 
Clark, Clayton | | 
Knight, Kath- 
erine Sturges, 
Neysa Mc- 
Mein, Ralph 
Barton, Dwight : 














Taylor, Helen 
Dryden, and 
twenty or more 
others. We Nth 
paid them gen- 
erously for 
their designs 
and gave them 
a royalty of 




















five cents a The decorator is humiliated to discover that 
yard on all LSS tte ae oes 
sales. Their 8 $1.37. 

work was 

beautiful, but the pirates had no respect for it. Before 
we could get our patents from Washington the de- 
signs were all copied by American competitors, always 
on cheaper stuff, and we had to quit.” 

The representatives of the American Union of 
Decorative Arts and Craftsmen, including such people 
as Rockwell Kent, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Ray- 
mond Hood, Frank Lloyd Wright, Lee Simonson, 
Joseph Urban, pleaded strongly for copyright pro- 
tection. 

It is certainly an incongruous situation which 
gives copyright protection to the artist who does a 











picture for a magazine that is printed on paper, but 
denies that same artist that same protection if his 
work is printed on cloth, like a toile de Jouy. 

As a result of this lack of protection we steal 
from each other and we steal from all Europe. And, 
naturally, Europeans feel justified in stealing from us. 

The agents for European manufacturers come 
over to the United States and take back samples of 
“best sellers” and reproduce them at lower cost and 
ship them back to America, where they easily under- 
sell us. 

Of course, all this sort of 
thing is not countenanced by 
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dresses had been made up of material in this very 
design. Last year we got out what we called the ‘Early 
American Series.’ It took us five months to get our 
patent, and before it was issued the whole series was 
copied. 

“Here’s a design that was only distributed to our 
customers sixty days ago. It is already pirated and on 
the market. The copy looks like our goods but the 
public is being fooled by inferior material and cheaper 
printing. Our original has no longer any sale. Indeed, 
what we did sell was thrown back on our hands by 

cancellation.” His testimony in 
effect was that: 





the better class manufacturers, 
foreign or American. It was in 
the evidence that one highly re- 
putable New York dealer ad- 
mitted that he had American 
products sent to Japan ‘for 
cheap reproductions. He saw 





“The Patent Law is sup- 
posed to give protection; but 
the patent is issued months 
after the article is on the mar- 
ket, and the sale of the original 
style has been not only killed 
by the pirates, but our stocks 





nothing unethical in it. He only 
followed the general custom. 
One of the first witnesses 
on the stand made the follow- 
ing statement: “I originated a design of a popular 
artistically woven shoe for women. It was very success~ 
ful; but inside of a couple of months 2,500,000 pairs 
of that style shoe were deliberately copied in Czecho- 
slovakia and scattered all over America, underselling 
the American product, destroying absolutely my 
profits, and discouraging my efforts. Thousands of 
American designers and thousands of American manu- 
facturers and importers of new styles in all lines where 
the element of art may enter are suffering from similar 
experiences.” There is no effective law, because the 
Patent Law, supposed to protect us, is too expensive 
and too slow. Even Commissioner Solberg, of the 
Copyright Department, and Commissioner Robertson, 
of the Patent Department, testified that the Patent 
Law does not adequately protect. And the reason was 
obvious in the testimony of one of the most famous 
manufacturers of extreme novelty silks in America: 
“We have our own designing department, consist- 
ing of 15 American de- 
signers. Here’s a design 
(showing it) that we 
had patented, applying 
for the patent the 6th 
day. of February. We 
received the patent on 
the 22nd day of May, 
and before the patent 
was issued 18,000 








Sales of chairs in original de- 
sign are killed by the pirate who 
steals them wherever he can find 
them—here or abroad. 





Good selling furniture is inspected and every 
detail copied—but, of course, in cheaper materials. 


have to be sacrificed, and the 
printing rollers for producing 
the design and the specially 
colored fabrics are all scrapped. 
The fact that the warning, ‘Patent.Applied For,’ was 
on the goods, makes no impression upon the copyist, as 
evidenced by a stenographic report of the’ selling talk 
of one of the pirate salesmen. 

“ «Sure, these are copies of Cheney’s line,’ said 
the salesman; ‘we do it all the time. All that stuff 
about patent protection is a lot of applesauce; they 
can’t do a damn thing about it; we always copy.’ ”’ 

In this particu- 
lar case the Cheneys 
brought suit on the 
ground of common 
law; but the judge 
decided in favor of 
the defendant. 

“It would seem,” 
he said, “that the 
plaintiff has suffered 
a very great griev- 
ance, for which 
there ought to be a 
remedy, perhaps, by 
an amendment to the Witnesses had plenty to say concerning 
Copyright Law. We 3. “Eiht ially ‘in women’s “wearing 
acknowledge that apparel. 
you have suffered a 
real injury, and you have our sympathy; but we are 
unable to protect you.” 

The case was taken to the United States Court 
of Appeals, November 1, 1929, and Judge Hand, in 
upholding the lower court, said that redress laid solely 
(Continued on page 135) 


























HUNTING MOTIFS USED FOR FABRICS IN THE 
XVIII AND XIX CENTURIES 


See text on opposite page 
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By John W. Stephenson 


FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRESENTING A COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE These Persian hunting rugs, depicting 


OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS APPLIED TO FABRICS 


THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 


XVIII. Hunting Motifs 


N VIEW of the fact that the patterned fabrics of 
the various centuries have depicted, more or less 
closely, the occupations, pleasures and diversions of the 
people of their times, it is not surprising that the 
“chase” in its various forms has constituted the 
subject of many textile designs. 
We are inclined to the belief that the Orien- 
tals were first to make use of hunting scenes in 
the embellishment of textiles. The Persian hunt- 
ing carpets, which are among the most precious 
examples of Persian rug weaving, are famous 
throughout the world. Whether or not, as some 
suppose, the inspiration for these carpets or rugs 
was found in the Chinese pictures of hunting 
scenes, is of little importance other than to deter- 
mine that, if true, the statement merely confirms 
our own opinion that hunting scenes of fabric 
decoration are of Oriental origin. 


the methods of the chase, and portraying 
mounted hunters in pursuit of the elephant, 
lion, phoenix, deer or other creatures, fabu- 
lous and real, are few in number and 
treasured as rare examples of Oriental weaving. There 
is one in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which is 
attributed to the middle of the Sixteenth Century; 
there is another, in silk, belonging to the Imperial 
House of Austria; another is in possession of Baron 
Adolphe Rothschild, and still another is in the Palace 
at Stockholm. 
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The pleasures of the chase, ranging from the pur- 


suit of tigers in Bengal to the fox hunts of old Eng-' 


land, and of modern days, including also the hunting 
of game birds, rabbits, etc., has occupied the attention 
of many noted painters of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. From the artist’s canvas to the 
designing studio is a short step, and from the picture 
as a wall ornament to the pictorial fabric for furniture 
covering or decorative hangings was a natural transi- 
tion that has occurred and re-occurred *with great 
frequency during the last four centuries. 

Practically coincidental with the popularity of 
hunting scenes in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies there developed another type of motif definitely 
related to the hunt, that is, the grouping of trophies 
in ornamental arrangement. 





These trophies were probably suggested from the 
accidental hanging together of hunting accoutrement, 
of musical instruments, or of other things of common 
use which in their ordinary aspects had no pictorial 
value, but when grouped together in suspended form 
suggested possibilities of decorative ornament. 

We have grouped together the chase, in various 
forms, and trophies, in this discussion, because there 
seemed to be an element relationship as well as a com- 
mon historic development. 

Of the illustrations we show Fig. 380 is Seven- 
teenth Century, and is of the type for which Lyons and 
Tours were noted in that century. Fig. 379 is of 
French origin, now in the Museum of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Lyons, and is attributed to the Louis 
XIV period. (Continued on page 139) 
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THE LARGEST BUILDING 
IN TRE WORLD 


THE CHICAGO MART CONTAINS 
NINETY ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE 


ARSHALL FIELD & Co.’s wholesale departments 
started May 1 to move into the largest build- 
ing in the world, the Merchandise Mart. All the other 
great buildings of Chicago are pigmies by comparison. 
The Merchandise Mart is 18 stories, with a tower 
that goes up 24 stories, but the floor space covers 
4,000,000 square feet, 90 acres, figures that are almost 
incomprehensible. 

The building extends 724 feet on Kinzie St., the 
equivalent of three and one-half city blocks, 575 feet 
on the river front, and 324 feet on Wells St. . 

The entrance, with a grand lobby, is decorated 
with impressive murals of the early days of Chicago. 
The 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th floors, each 200,000 square 
feet, almost 5 acres of showroom to the floor, will be 
all occupied by Marshall Field & Co. 

In the silk section they have built a regular theater 
where fashion pageants may be held. In this same sec- 
tion is located the laboratory for color tests. 

The sixth floor brings together the most important 
lines of merchandise for the home. In the Center 
Room will be rugs, carpets and linoleum; in the West 
Room, furniture ; in the East Room, window draperies. 

The entire space of the Center Room, where floor 
coverings will be displayed, will be floored in oak. 
Against this, carpets will be shown in pieces instead 
of rolls, so that each may be laid on the floor and 
judged more accurately. Oriental and other imported 
rugs and carpets, as well as domestic carpets and rugs 
and linoleums, will be displayed in this room. 

The built-in carpet showrooms, with their modern 
controlled lighting, will be of special interest. It will 
be possible here to show the carpets under any in- 
tensity of light. Thus, buyers may determine accurately 
the effect of floor covering and designs in the setting 
in which they will be used. This is most important in 
buying carpets for theaters, churches, hotel corridors, 
and other spaces which may not be fully lighted. 

Special settings with various home decorative 
effects will be arranged for the display of Oriental 
and domestic rugs and carpets. The purpose of these 
displays will be to suggest retail ideas to the merchants, 
helping them visualize plans for their own stores. 

In the West Room on the sixth floor, furniture 
will be displayed, with special attention to group dis- 
plays and ensemble showing. A separate room is pro- 
vided for dining room and bedroom furniture. 

In the East Room will be shown window drap- 
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The Chicago Mart 


eries, including all drapery fabrics and lace curtains. 
Here decorative effects with model window frames and 
fixtures will help the buyer to see the materials in their 
proper setting and ‘gain ideas for displays in his own 
store. Finer decorative fabrics, such as the Canter- 
bury line, will be shown in a separate room. 


THE VESTAL BILL TO CONGRESS 


(Be Vestal Bill, after many years of persistent and 
courageous effort on the part of manufacturers 
and designers, has been unanimously voted out by the 
Patent Committee of the House and is now in the 
hands of Congress. 

At the last hearing all opposition to the bill had 
been withdrawn, with the exception of the Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Their objection to the bill was that 
it was likely to involve them in trouble where they 
had purchased unwittingly a design that was pirated 
and would consequently subject them to suits for in- 
fringement and damages. The following paragraph has 
been inserted to meet this situation : 

“If the sale or public distribution of a copyrighted 
design is undertaken by anyone other than the manu- 
facturer or authorized importer it shall be unlawful, 
but only on goods purchased after actual notice that 
the styles are an infringement of copyright or in such 
instances that it is obvious that the purchaser knew 
that the design was copyrighted. But to obtain the 
benefit of this exemption the retailer must make a full 
and prompt disclosure of where he got the goods.” 

The retailers, however, were not satisfied with this 
and asked for a clause to the effect that their sales of 
pirated designs should be unlawful “only as to goods 
purchased after written notice of a restraining order 
or preliminary injunction or decree of a court.” The 
Committee, however, felt that this was asking too 
much, but inserted a new clause which would protect 
the retailers against intimidation, 

This clause provides that anybody who has secured 
a copyright illegitimately and has intimated or threat- 
ened the dealer into discontinuing the sale of goods 
with a pattern claimed to be an infringement, shall be 
mulcted in heavy damages which shall include losses 
sustained by the retailer. 
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COLOR CARD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


ONSULS, trade commissioners and commercial 
attachés of six foreign countries were among the 
honored guests who attended the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing and luncheon of the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion on April 17 at the Hotel Astor. 

Edward S. Johnson, president, who presided, an- 
nounced the winners of the three scholarships founded 
by the Association during the past year for the creation 
of a higher appreciation of color in the students of our 
textile schools. The recipients of these scholarships, 
who were present at the luncheon, together with the 
principals of their respective schools, are: Margaret 
Gray Scadding, Lowell Textile Institute; Richard Kerr 
Palmer, Philadelphia Textile School, and Anna Lan- 
man, New York Textile High School. “The Psycho- 
logical, Economic and Artistic Value of Color” was 
announced as the title of the thesis to be presented this 
June by Miss Lanman at the close of her post-graduate 
year of study. 

The great potential power of color and its place 
in modern industry was forcefully pointed out by 
Richard F. Bach, Director of Industrial Relations of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in his address 
entitled “Color Goes Modern.” “To say that Color 
goes Modern,” explained Mr. Bach, “is to say that it 
is in tune with the time.” 

He further stated that interest in color was in- 
creasing generally, and that it was better understood 
and more wisely used. “We may look forward to the 
future,” he said in conclusion, “as one in which art 
and industry shall end their estrangement, and the new 
bond will be sealed against a background of economic 
good sense provided by the art of industry, and of 
colorful design provided by the industry of art.” 
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The Players from Japan, under the auspices of 
the Japanese Theatre Association, provided the feature 
entertainment, a lyric dance drama, accompanied by a 
native Japanese orchestra. 


THE WORK OF A MILWAUKEE DECORATOR 


HIS month we are privileged to illustrate and 

describe a number of rooms decorated by the 
Chas. Salomon Co., of Milwaukee. The work of this 
firm, as shown by our illustrations, is of the first rank. 

The exquisite furnishings demonstrate their abil- 
ity to work in homes of the most luxurious character, 
and create interiors which are in the best traditions 
of decoration. 

On page 97 we show a breakfast room. Over a 
black and white marble floor is a rug in which the prin- 
cipal colors are black and gold. The lattice work, which 
covers almost the entire free wall space, is painted a 
soft green. The over-curtains are of hand-blocked 
linen with a design of natural colored flowers against 
a gold ground. The corner cabinets are in bottle green, 
with gold and colored raised, lacquered decorations. 
The table is in green, and the chairs are in red with 
gold brocatelle cushions. , 

On page 98 is the swimming pool in the same 
house. In this room everything has been done to brighten 
the color effects. The upholstery of the reed chairs is of 
brightly colored linens. At one end is a hand-tufted 
rug in a variety of bright colors which harmonize with 
the floor, which is the color of Moravian tile and with 
a Spanish tile which decorates the beams running 
under the skylight. 

On page 107 is a living room with a high beam 
ceiling. Here the decorator has used a floor of red tile 
partly covered by Ispahan rugs. The cur- 
tains, one of Arthur Lee & Sons tapestries, 
with a light tan ground against which is a 
vivid bird and floral design. Much of the 
furniture is covered with hand-woven tap- 
estry and the rest with brocatelles, etc. 

On page 108 is shown another living 
room decorated by this same firm. Here 
they have achieved an atmosphere of espe- 
cially luxurious comfort. The floor is cov- 
ered with a hand-tufted rug with a two-tone 
green center with a touch of red in the 
borders. The walls are covered with a gold 
brocatelle running into a ceiling of alumi- 
num leaf glazed gold. Against the wall at 
one end of the room is a hand-woven tapes- 
try. The curtains in this room are of red 
silk velvet, the upholstery in tapestry. 





A display of rare Oriental rugs and furnishings in Grace 
Nicholson’s Treasure House of Oriental Art, Pasadena, 
California. 





A LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED LIVING ROOM 
DECORATED BY THE CHAS. SALOMON CO., 
MILWAUKEE 


See text on opposite page. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 











A SUPERB TAPESTRY AGAINST 
WALLS COVERED WITH A GOLD 
BROCATELLE LEND A LUXU= 


RIOUS ATMOSPHERE TO THIS 
LIVING ROOM 


The work of the Chas. Salomon Co. See text on page 106. 
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WHAT IS 
WALL PAPER@ 


its TRUE MEANING IS 
DECORATIVE RATHER 
THAN UTILITARIAN AS 
MANY INSISTED UPON 
CONSIDERING IT 


VERY industry suffers from its own early mis- 

takes. 

To this general rule the wallpaper industry has 
been no exception. For years it suffered from a most 
vital error—which was the promotion of its wares in 
the wrong field. Wallpaper was sold in this country 
merely as a wall covering. 

It was not until within the last fifteen years that 
the manufacturers and jobbers woke up to the fact 
that while wallpaper is a good wall covering, it is a far 
better wall decoration. Suddenly they realized that it 
was in this latter classification that their product 
should be sold. Today there are few, if any, manu- 
facturers who do not stress the decorative value of a 
good wallpaper. Where some years ago they spent 
only an insignificant sum for patterns, today they ex- 
tend their energies and their bank accounts to obtain 
designs of first-rate artistic quality. Their sales effort 
to the public through their collective advertising 
stresses the fact that wallpaper not only covers the 
walls, but, what is far more important, that it decorates 
them in the best sense of the word, and adds a finish 
to a room achievable by no other decoration anywhere 
near it in cost. 

As we have said, the manufacturers realized this. 
But, unfortunately, the retailers were slow in falling 
into line. They still preferred to sell hundreds of rolls 
of cheap paper, of no particular artistic value, rather 
than fewer rolls of higher priced paper, which, when 
used, would make friends for wallpaper among dis- 
criminating people. Result: wallpaper suffered. 

There was also a practice, now fortunately dying 
out, of practically giving away the paper for the sake 
of landing a contract for papering. And how much 
do you think that helped to educate the consumer to 
consider wallpaper seriously ? 

Now, we are glad to say, the retailers themselves 
are recognizing the mistake of purveying wallpapers 
of any but the artistic variety, and selling them for 
their beauty, rather than for their utilitarian value; 
and now the only element in the decorative trades 
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which does not seem to be sufficiently sold on the 
decorative desirability of wallpaper is the professional 
decorator. 

It strikes us sometimes that the reason the pro- 
fessional decorator is lukewarm towards wallpaper is 
that often he is a little in fear of it. He has trained 
himself to see rooms with comparatively plain walls, 
and he is not quite sure that he can make a happy 
selection of wallpaper to go with a given set of drap- 
eries, rugs and other furnishings. Also he does not 
realize from what an enormous number of first-class 
patterns he can choose; and so, rather than put himself 
to the trouble of going into the situation, he takes the 
easier course, and avoids it. 

Very often he achieves good-looking rooms. 
Yearly we show a hundred such in the pages of this 
magazine. But we have this to say about many of the 
rooms with plain walls which we illustrate: Good as 
they are, they would be greatly improved, become 
more home-like in character, and have more genuine 
personality, if the decorator responsible for them had 
seen fit to select appropriate wallpaper for his walls. 

The wallpaper industry is a live, vigorous indus- 
try, destined to play an important role in the decora- 
tive development of the country. The interior decorator 
who desires to become a leader, or to retain the leader- 
ship he already holds, ought to give heed to the deco- 
rative importance wallpaper is daily assuming. 


With scores of patterns, in almost every line, of an artistic 

quality equaling that of the wallpaper shown below, how can 

anyone — manufacturer, retailer, or decorator — consider 

wallpaper in any other light than as a superlatively beau- 
tiful wall decoration? 


Illustration courtesy Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
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THE BETTER EDUCATION 
OF . SALESrEQEEE 


ANALYSIS OF THE VARIOUS TYPES 
AND SUGEESTIONS FOR TRAINING 





S REFERRED to in the March UPpHOoLsTERER, 
A the outstanding retail problem of 1930, as re- 
ported in the opinions of representative men in the 
upholstery departments of eight leading stores, is the 
“Better education of salespeople.” There is nothing 
surprising in the statement that this is the outstanding 
departmental problem for the year 1930, because it has 
been an outstanding problem ever since the department 
store expanded its carpet and curtain stocks into the 
status of separate departments. It was a problem when 
John Wanamaker leased the Grand Depot in Phila- 
delphia, and organized the first American department 
store, and it has been a problem increasingly difficult 
to solve right down to the present day. 

Let us look for a moment at the nature of the 
difficulties that beset the man who hires a drapery 
salesforce in a retail department store. The bulk of 
the raw material from which he must make his selec- 
tion must come from one of three likely sources of 
supply: First, young people just out of school, with 
no particular leanings toward any special occupation 
or industry; second, those who have been employed 
in some other line of endeavor, but for one or another 
reasons have become desirous of a change of occupa- 
tion, and, third, those who have been formerly engaged 
in handling decorative materials in the service of some 
other firm. 

Of these three classes, it might be inferred that 
the latter would be the most useful type from which 
to recruit an additional salesforce, but this is by no 


means always the case. Aside from the fact that in 
this class there is always a proportion of floaters, who 
never stay very long in a single place, it takes a certain 
length of time to properly classify, adjust and place, 
those whose training has been received in a different 
environment and under changed conditions. 

The second class also has its proportion of 
floaters, those afflicted with wanderlust, those to whom 
distant pastures always seem more green, but it also 
has a proportion of individuals, who, having tried out 
various other callings, probably unsuccessfully, have 
learned some of the lessons that all beginners must 
learn; and are prepared to buckle in and apply them- 
selves diligently to the new job. 

There is still the first class to be considered, and 
here at least there is an advantage in the fact that the 
material is received in a teachable condition, and while 
the proportion of successes may be no larger in this 
class than in the others, so far as a new environment 
and a new department is concerned, there is bound to 
be a more general recognition of the condition of tech- 
nical deficiency on the part of such beginners. 

Granted that the material is largely composed of 
these three classes, what steps can be taken to create 
a condition of trained experience concerning the job 
in hand, within a reasonable period of time? This is 
where the real problem appears. It is not sufficient for 
an executive to simply acknowledge a lack of sales 
efficiency in his department, corrective measures must 
start from something more than the realization of their 





Deportment Education 
Appearance Grammar 
Health Choice of words 
Dress General knowledge 
Posture Memory 
Walk Judgment 
Gesture Diplomacy 
Speech 
Voice inflection 
Tone 





FOUR THINGS TO EMPHASIZE IN SALESMAN TRAINING 


Industrial Activity Character 
Study of style influence Loyalty 
Knowledge of quality Sincerity 
Study of design characteristics Honesty 
Study of display psychology Tractability 
Analysis of customer taste Sobriety 
Tabulating of prospects Morality 
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Superficial 


Price emphasis 

Non-persuasive sales talk 

Price difference determines Prone to discuss 

Grade principal influence of 
desirability 

Forces customer to take 


te toot quality or price 
initiative 





THREE MAIN SALESMANSHIP TYPES 


Technical 


Manufacturing emphasis 
Magnifies technical differences 


grade Matters over customer’s head 
Bewilders with “trade” terms _ 
Confines choice to considerations of 


Analytical 


Ensemble emphasis 

Studies purpose of purchase 

Learns customer’s environment 

Stages display to approximate customer’s 
need without reference to price. 

Quotes price when customer registers 
favorable impression. 








need. Anyone, even a customer, can discover and 
classify the inefficient salesperson, but not one in a 
hundred such. customers could advise the salesman 
how to correct his sales weaknesses, or suggest a 
course which the salesman might pursue to become 
more efficient in his work. 

The department executive will seldom find it pos- 
sible to inaugurate any system of corrective education 
without making a fairly close study of the personnel 
under his jurisdiction. There_are seldom two people 
in his salesforce.that have duplicate characteristics, 
and as each individual differs from another, in appear- 
ance, in manner, in deportment, in education, in train- 
ing, in experience and in natural inclinations, these 
differences must be taken into consideration. 

It is obviously unwise to plan a system of helpful 
education that is either keyed too far above or too far 
below the needs of the personnel. One does not teach 
primary principles to those already acquainted -with 
them, and whether the department manager attempts 
to devise a system of education from his own knowl- 
edge, or what is perhaps a better plan, adapts some 
existing system to the need of his department, he must 
be able to so suit it to the general conditions of his 
department as to enlist the interest, and not the criti- 
cism, from those for whose benefit it is planned. 

Fortunately, most department managers, particu- 
larly those of the old school, have themselves come up 
from the ranks of a salesforce. They have learned the 
various principles of selling, and usually their own 
preferment and promotion to a buying position has 
grown out of their selling records. 

A distinction must be made at this point in our 
discussion between the principles of selling and the 
principles of salesmanship. While selling is the pur- 
pose to be accomplished, salesmanship is the method 
by which selling is brought about. To accomplish the 
“Better education of salespeople,” therefore, one must 
first arrive at a knowledge of what salesmanship really 
is. Fortunately, the subject of salesmanship has been 
studied by a large number of qualified analysts, and 
the results of their analyses ate available in textbook 
form, and while these analyses are necessarily general 


rather than specific, it requires but a little adaptation 
to apply them to specific stocks or types of stores and 
personnels. 

Those who have made a study of methods and 
types of successful salesmanship have found that there 
are three general kinds under which salesmen can be 
‘classified. These, for purposes of discussion, we will 
name, Superficial, Technical and Analytical, and in 
practically every store these three types are to be 
found. 

The first or superficial salesman is the “price 
quoter” type. His knowledge of various materials in- 
cludes the names by which they are known, their 
dimensions and the price at which they are sold: A 
fifty-six dollar rug is a fifty-six dollar rug. It may be 
blue or green, seven feet six inches wide by nine feet 
long, and any one of a half dozen kinds of weave, but 
to his selling consciousness its principal identification 
is its price, which he quotes glibly, indifferently, or 
otherwise, with no thought more helpful to his cus- 
tomer than an interest as to whether or not the price 
fits the limits of he? pocketbook. 

Similarly, a thirty-eight cent cretonne is differen- 
tiated from those at sixty cents or ninety-eight cents 
by the fact that they occupy ‘different places in the 
department, and carry a different price ticket, and one 
need not investigate selling methods very far to deter- 
mine that in the average store the superficial type of 
salesperson is in the majority. 

We do not desire to express an opinion of the 
relative values of the “superficial” type just described, 
and the “technical” type, which we now describe. Our 
classification placing one first and the other second has 
no significance other than the possibility that the super- 
ficial type might be more numerous than those of tech- 
nical inclination. For the most part, this latter type 
will be older in years than those of either other type. 
They represent those who have familiarized themselves 
with types of weave, quality of yarn, dye permanency, 
durability and the general sum of qualities that are . 
represented by the selling price. They can discuss with 
considerable fluency the difference between roller and 
block, and screen printed cretonnes, the effect of rayon 
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mixtures with silk, or silk and cotton. Price distinc- 
tions to them represent quality differences, and these 
they explain to the customer with bewildering volu- 
bility. 

It might be considered that the technical type of 
salesman is the type that would be multiplied in a well- 
organized effort to bring about a condition of improved 
education in a selling personnel, and to a certain extent 
this might be desirable, but only relatively so, for while 
we have hesitated to choose between the superficial. 
type of salesmanship and the technical type, we have 
no reluctance in placing the analytical type of salesman 
in the position accorded him by students of sales psy- 
chology and that is at the head of the list. 

We have designated this type of salesman 
“analytical” because the term represents his method 


of handling a sale. Whether his station confines his — 


activities to a single stock, or whether he has a roving 
commission to sell anywhere in the department, this 
type of salesman pursues a deliberately progressive 
method of presenting his merchandise. 

It may be that in passing through his department 
the customer has seen and been attracted by something 
offered for sale. Called forward to answer the cus- 
tomer’s query, the superficial salesman will quote the 
price, the technical salesman will explain the character 
of the goods, but the analytical salesman, while cour- 
teously answering an inquiry, will interest himself in 
the customer’s side of the purchase. He will tactfully 
learn the purpose the customer had in mind for its 
use, where it is to be used, the character of its sur- 
roundings when so used, the character and quality of 
the light it will receive, and so on, not that he may 


superimpose his opinion as to its suitability upon the’ 


customer, but in order that he miay extend helpful 
suggestions leading to the customer’s successful choice 
of that which will be most desirable from all important 
considerations. 

When thus sold, materials are sold not on price 
alone, but on an intelligent appreciation of the service 
they will render. 

This is the type of salesmanship that has developed 
into the profession of interior decoration. We use the 
term developed in connection with interior decorative 
salesmanship because the conscientious decorator has 
learned to put himself in the place of his customer; 
in other words, he sells his suggestions first to his own 
judgment, and by this practice has developed a tech- 
nique of customer consideration that creates confidence 
and simplifies sales. 

Analytical salesmanship as a process is based upon 
certain definitely stipulated steps to be pursued in the 
making of a sale; as first, encourage the customer to 
describe the room and the need, etc.; second, learn the 
environment, the family make-up and tastes; third, 
assemble a grouping duplicating known conditions 
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existing in the home; fourth, explain the underlying 
principles for the choice; fifth, describe the quality, 
and finally name the price. By so doing, the salesman 
builds up in his own mind a scheme of things which | 
he presents, more or less, in a routine and orderly way, 
somewhat as we have outlined the process. 

By the foregoing it will be seen that we endorse 
the analytical method of building up a sale, and in our 
opinion the department store that seeks to improve the 
character of its business by bringing about the better 
education of the sales personnel, in its interior fur- 
nishings departments, can profitably adapt the methods 
of the successful interior decorator to the training of 
its ordinary salesforce. ; 

This may perhaps present some difficulties as 
related to the older members of a salesforce. One can- | 
not expect to find the maturer members of a sales- 
staff taking to suggestions of sales procedure, when to 
them such suggestions may be foreign to experience, 
but in practically every department there are those 
whose sales consistently show a high average of suc- 
cess. It is also more than likely that if a close examina- 
tion is made of the methods employed, that it will be 
found that a part of that success is due to the employ- 
ment of some of the principles we have outlined. (This 
is literally what was discovered in the country-wide 
investigation of salesmanship procedure by an organi- 
zation that undertook to determine,'in 1928, the rela- 
tive values of selling-methods. ) 

Having discovered examples of the value of 
analytical salesmanship, it might not be difficult to 
organize a departmental investigation in such a way 
that, instead of telling the salesman or saleswoman 
what they should do to be more successful, they might 
in some way be encouraged to investigate for them- 
selves and find the reasons for successful selling as a 
discovery of their own (encouraged, of course, by 
executive guidance). Such a plan would do away with 
any consciousness of being “lectured,” and would have 
the advantage of eliciting personai co-operation on the 
part of those whose interest was still capable of being 
aroused. Furthermore, it would quickly show by 
observation those of the sales personnel who were 
worth the effort of trying to improve, from the stand- 
point of sales education, and at least no time need be 
lost by endeavoring to improve those who for lack of 
interest or because of obstinacy were outside of the 
possibility of benefit. 

In the preceding paragraphs of our discussion of 
this subject, we have considered the difficulties and the 
possibilities of bringing about a better system of edu- 
cated salesmanship with reference to those who are 
already employed in a sales capacity. 

We now come to a consideration of the training 
of the younger employees, who are destined to follow 

(Continued on page 137) 





A FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


PRESIDENT OF LARGE WHOLE- 
SALE FIRM CELEBRATES A HALF 
CENTURY OF SERVICE DURING 
WHICH HE HAS WITNESSED 
GREAT GROWTH AND CHANGES 
IN THE DECORATIVE FIELDS 


T WILL surprise many in the trade to know that 
| George A. Bomann, president of J. H. Thorp & 
Co., Inc., is celebrating this month his fiftieth year of 
service in the trade. 

On May 10, 1880, when sixteen years old, he was 
engaged as office boy in the old firm, then located at 
429 Broome Street, corner of Crosby. 

The firm was started by Andrew Thorp in 1819, 
down on Pearl Street. By 1880 it was composed of 
James H. and W. Edwin Thorp, Frank Thorp, brother 
of Edwin, coming into the concern later. Fred Thorp 
was the principal city salesman. 

It will interest some of the boys of the trade today 
to know that young Bomann started at two dollars 
a week; and he had plenty to do to earn it, including 
the monthly job which started at 7:30 in the morning 
and consisted of dusting off all the excess merchandise 
on the top shelves, throughout the entire store. 

In those days, the upholstery jobbers and furni- 
ture manufacturers were centered in Canal Street, 
from the Bowery to Baxter. Theodore Wilkins was 
at 82 Bowery near Canal; Hammacher & Schlemmer, 
209 Bowery, and while now in hardware, they had at 
that time an upholstery department under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Bergman, and specialized in mohair plush. 

Louis Windmuller & Roelkner were on Reade 
Street; Tingue House and Company and Mellon & 
Company on Worth. The old furniture manufacturers 
were Frank Rhoner & Company, Canal Street; M. & 
H. Schrenkeisen, M. J. Grossman & Son, F. Mohr & 
Company and C. F. Vogel. 

From the day that George Bomann started in 
business he has been always with J. H. Thorp & Co. 
On one occasion Bob Sharp wanted him to join him at 
E. §, Jaffray’s, using the argument that while the 
Thorps ‘were a fine crowd, there was no chance for 
an employee. 

In a firm where there were already four brothers, 
young Bomann concluded to stick it out, and it is a 
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singular coincidence that later on in 1897, when E. S. 
Jaffray & Co. went out of business, Mr. Bomann 
made a place for Bob Sharp at Thorp & Co., because, 
as Mr. Bomann expressed it, Bob Sharp was one of 
the most popular men in the trade. “He brought a lot 
of good business to us, and we are holding much of 
his old clientele to this day.” 

In the Eighties we find the leading jobbers were 
Schneider & Stroheim, Canal and Mott Streets, com- 
posed of old Peter Schneider and Julius Stroheim, 
the father of the late Salo Stroheim. At that time, 
1882, L. Foreman Fechtman was their leading sales- 
man, but a year or so later, he went into business for 
himself under the name of L. Foreman Fechtman & 
Company at Canal and Mott, taking the old Heywood- 
Wakefield Rattan location. 

Johnson & Faulkner were at that time in Astor 
Place, and Nichol Cowlishaw & Company were on 
Broadway, opposite Great Jones Street. Also in the 
same neighborhood were Henri I. Hart & Company, 
and B. L. Solomon &.Sons, at 29 Union Square. 

Thorp & Co.’s principal product, the thing which 
started their success, was the manufacture of the well- 
known antique gimp, which they sold in large 
quantities. (Continued on page 136) 
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ART CENTER CELEBRATES TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


N THurspay, May 8, a dinner given at the Hotel 

Roosevelt closed the anniversary program which 
began on the morning of the same day and celebrated 
the tenth year of the Art Center, New York. Dele- 
gates representing sixty-five organizations attended 
this all-day convention, and speakers representative of 
the various arts and industries made addresses laudi- 
tory of the work of this organization. 

Among the guests were: Mrs. John W. Alex- 
ander, Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Blum, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin H. Denby, Burton Emmett, George S. Hell- 
man, Mrs. John Clyde Oswald, Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and Mrs. Lionel Sutro. 

The speakers included: Richard de Wolfe Brixey, 
president of the Art Center; Mrs. John Henry Ham- 
mond, vice-president of the Center; Alon Bement, 
director; Sidney Blumenthal, president of Shelton 
Looms; Harvey Wiley Corbett, chairman of the New 
York Regional Art Council; Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, 
one of the-founders of the institution and its first 
president; Leon V.-Solon, director of the School of 
Applied Arts for Women; Miss Florence H. Levy, 
supervisor of the New York Regional Art Council; 
Raymond P. Ensign, director of the Newark School 
of Fine and Applied Art; Alfred H. Barr, director of 
the Museum of Modern Art, and Henry W. Kent, 
secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The dinner was also by way of being a testimonial 
to Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, whose intense interest in 
the project of founding a national art center and whose 
ability to obtain the sympathy and backing of other 
influential people made possible the establishment of 
the Art Center, which has tended in every way to help 
artists to show and market their works, to bring about 
a closer relationship between them and manufacturers, 
and to generally promote the art advancement of the 
country. 





A CLASS FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


VERY interesting and a very important experiment 
is that of the Saturday morning attendance of 
the School Art League Class for Gifted Children. The 
class is held every Saturday, under the direction of 
Dr. Henry E. Fritz, artist, and head of the art depart- 
ment of the Stuyvesant High School. The work is 
supported by a number of people who are endeavoring 
to discover talent of an extraordinary character among 
children of the New York public schools, and the age 
limit is between eight and sixteen years. There are 
thirty children in the class» They are selected from 
the hundreds of applicants and are invited for only 
a month’s attendance. At the end of-a month some are 
dropped out and their places taken by other applicants 
of greater promise; and so the class goes on, never 
less, never more than thirty in attendance. 

But for five years every month a young boy, 
Alfred Stern, now thirteen years of age, has been in- 
vited to continue a member of what is actually a 
weekly conference, because there are no lessons; there 
is no instruction. Each child is permitted to work out 
his own destiny. Of course, if the future was that of 
a landscape or portrait painter, instruction would be 
necessary, but what they are trying to find is talent 
in designing or in cartooning—talent for the industrial 
fields, where originality, quaintness-of expression and 
novelty are the main desiderata. They are trying to 
discover a few more Tony Sargs or Willie Poganis, 
neither of whom ever took a lesson in drawing and 
were never cramped or conventionalized in their style. 

Young Stern has already had a great deal of his 
work produced in handkerchief corners, which have 
enjoyed big sales, but he aspires to do cretonnes and 
wall papers and furnituré decoration for kiddie rooms 
or nurseries. The youngster was born in Ohio in 1917 
and came to New York when he was two years old. 
He attends the 109th St. Junior High School and will 
graduate this June, when he will go into the second 
term grade. 


One of thirteen year old Alfred Stern’s designs. See text above. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CavANAGH—Joseph E. Cavanagh, of the Monta- 
gue Gobelin Corp., New York, is now Covering the 
New England and New York State territories for 
this concern. 


Cook—Alexander N. Cook, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., and one 
of the best known men in the New York carpet field, 
has been appointed director of public relations of the 
Bigelow-Sanford firm, a newly created position in line 
with the firm’s policy of “dealer help.” 

He will visit Bigelow-Sanford customers, co- 
operating with their Bigelow salesmen in extending 
and improving the company’s service to retailers and 
wholesalers. He will also be available for formal and 
informal talks with customers’ sales organizations. 


Mr. Cook’s connection with the Bigelow concern, 
and with its affiliations, covers a period of forty- 
three years. 


WatTERS—T. E. Waters, who has for some time 
occupied the position of assistant sales promotion man- 
ager with the Bigelow-Sanford Co., Inc., has been 
advanced to the chief position, succeeding A. N. Cook, 
whose changed position is noted elsewhere. Mr. 
Waters entered the rug and carpet field in 1921, as a 
salesman in the department of the Joseph Horne Co., 
Pittsburgh. He later went with the Sterling & Welch 
Co., Cleveland, in a similar capacity, and with Walker 
& Heisler, New York, joining the Bigelow staff in 
March, 1928. 


RicHARDSON—J. R. Richardson, who has for some 
years been connected with S. M. Schwab, Jr. & Co., 
cotton drapery house, was recently elected vice-presi- 
dent of this concern. 


EIBELL—Joseph E. Eibell, of Lord & Taylor’s 
upholstery department, returned recently from a very 
successful buying trip abroad. 

WILL1AMs—Ralph D. Williams, of the. Proctor 
Company, Inc., accompanied by Mrs. Williams, will 
sail May 24th on the S. S. Conte Grande, landing at 
Gibraltar. Mr. and Mrs. Williams will spend some 
time in Spain, and the rest of the summer in touring 
various Continental countries. They expect to return 
home about September Ist. 


Littr—lIt was recently reported that David C. Litt, 
the Chicago selling agent, was ill. This was an error, 
as Mr. Litt’s absence from business was due merely to 
a desire for a short vacation. He reports that he will 
presently go into business with his son, Myron Litt, 
and they are now soliciting mill lines for the Middle 
Western territory. 


WEsTGARD—Rolf Westgard is now in charge of 
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‘ the combined drapery, lamp and rug departments of 


the Rosenbaum Bros., Uniontown, Pa. This is one of 
the departments operated by the S. P. Brown Co. 


RosBins—William Robbins, who has handled the 
Piedmont Plush Mills lines for the past two years, 
will make his headquarters at 719 So. Los Angeles 


Street, Los Angeles, taking care of all territory west 
of Denver. ; 


Jarnow—Alfred Jarnow, of Jarnow & Co., Inc., 
sailed May 10 aboard the S. S. Volendam for a two 
months’ business trip through England, France, Ger- 
many and northern Italy. 


Dyott—Harry T. Dyott, well known in the uphol- 
stery fabric field through various important connections 
including several years in charge of the New York 
office of the Robert Lewis Co., and also covering cer- 
tain road territory, has, since May 1st, been connected 
with Chas. H. Ried, sole selling agent for the Prince- 
ton Mfg. Co., Athens, Georgia. His headquarters will 
be at the New York office, 152 Madison Avenue. 


Haun—J. Hahn, of the Hahn Decorative Art 
Studios, New York, sailed for Europe on May 3rd on 
the S. S. Cleveland, to visit London and Paris. It will 
be a combination pleasure and business trip. 


MockLer—E. N. Mockler is now representing the 
Andrew McLean Co. in the territory with which he is 
familiar, namely, Pittsburgh to Annapolis, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and western Pennsylvania. 


CirinE—Harry Cline, of the Stone-Cline Curtain 
Co., Boston, returned from a European trip during 
the week of May 4th. 


HaMBuRGER-— M. Hamburger, manager of the 
New York office of Oehrle Bros. Co., accompanied by 
his wife, sails May 31 via Panama to visit California. 


MiLiuuncton—F, L. Millington, who in the fall of 
last year resigned from the Boston Store, Chicago, 
where he had been buyer of upholstery and associated 
goods for some twenty-five years, and who removed to 
the Pacific Coast to engage in retail business, has, since 
May Ist, been back at the head of the Boston Store 
Department. 


OBITUARY 


DANIEL E. GALLAGHER 
Ox Aprit 28th Daniel E. Gallagher, at one time 
upholstery and drapery buyer for Meekins, 
Packard & Wheat, Springfield, Mass., and who recently 
became an executive member of the firm, passed away. 
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M. P. Van Hoesen 
ILLER P. VAN Hoesen, president of the F. P. 
Van Hoesen Paint Co., Rochester, N. Y., died 
recently at his home in Rochester. 


ABRAHAM HARRIS 

ppere the April deaths was that of Abraham Harris, 

one of the firm of J. Harris & Sons, cotton goods 
converters. Mr. Harris was sixty-two years old, and 
had been actively connected with the fabric industry 
since 1895. He was a member of many organizations, 
and was for several years a member of the executive 
committee of the New York Credit Men’s Association. 


Joun A. Burkey 
b isun A. Burkey, of Pomeroy’s upholstery depart- 
ment, Reading, Pa., died May 7th. He was eighty 
years of age, and the oldest employee in the concern, 
having been with them for fifty-one years. 


Lupwic ZoDIKOW 

upDwic ZopikKow, of the Zodikow Frame Co., Inc., 
New York, died on April 20th. Mr. Zodikow 
started in the furniture frame manufacturing business 
in 1883, and in 1915 became general manager of the 
concern bearing his name. He had been in intermittent 
ill health for two years before his death. He was 

seventy-three years of age. 


GEORGE F. JAMES 

S WE go to press, announcement is made of the 
death, at Toronto, Canada, of George F. James, 
who has since 1906 been associated with the T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, and since 1915 connected with the 
drapery fabric division, first as buyer and manager and 
then as supervising head. The deceased ‘was fifty-six 
years of age, and had crossed the Atlantic more than 
fifty times, as well as having traveled extensively in 
Europe in connection with the T. Eaton Company’s 
business. His death occurred at his home, 15 High 
Park Gardens. He is survived by one son and a sister. 


FRED KERR 
U NDER date of May 2nd, Detroit papers announced 
the death of Fred Kerr, vice-president of the 
McConnell, Kerr Co., of that city. Mr. Kerr was fifty- 
one years of age, and well known in the drapery field, 


having been buyer of linens and draperies for a num- . 


ber of years for the wholesale house of Burnham, 
Stoepel & Co., and prior to that he occupied a similar 
position with the Charles Trankla Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. His widow survives. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, 
is celebrating its eightieth anniversary, having 
been founded early in 1850 by Felix Verdier. In all, 
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four locations have been occupied in the eighty years 
An interesting exhibit of early day furnishings is being 
made in connection with the celebration. 

Samue] Zilberman, formerly of New York, has 
opened in business at 200 Hamilton Avenue, Palo Alto, 
Cal., as the Zilby Furniture Co. Draperies and floor 
coverings are carried in addition to furniture. W. J. 
Barbash has been made store manager. 

F. M. Gilberd, who conducts a splendidly ap- 
pointed decorative studio on Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has left on a buying trip to Europe. 

The American Curtain Mills, 40 First Street, San 
Francisco, is now represented in the Seattle territory 
by A. H. Farmer. : 

The Gangchow Co., dealers in Oriental art goods, 
have moved from 474 Sutter Street to 570 Sutter 
Street, in the heart of the interior decorating district 
of San Francisco. | 

Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., San Francisco, have pur- 
chased the department store of Swan & Gerwin, Oak- 
land, a store whose lines include curtains and draperies. 

The Schrader Furniture Co. of Richmond, Cal., 
headed by Herbert Schrader, has arranged for the 
erection of a new home at Twenty-fourth Street and 
Macdonald Avenue. 

The Royal Upholstering Co., 1314 Clay Street, 
Oakland, has been consolidated with the Oakland 
Chesterfield Manufacturing Co., 5434 East Fourteenth 
Street, and the business, will be conducted under the 
name of the latter concern. 

The plant of the Mission Upholstering & Mfg. 
Co., Fifth Avenue and Elm Street, San Diego, Cal., 
was destroyed by fire recently. 

A statement has been filed at San Francisco by 
George L. Cornet to indicate that he is operating at 
740 Sutter Street under the style of Oriental Trading 
Art & Looms Co. 

An upholstering shop has been opened at 440 Coe 
Avenue, San Jose, Cal., by George R. Grigg, Sr. 

Paul T. Swedberg, who operates a large furniture 
store at 2300 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal., with a 
drapery shop in connection, has opened a branch store 
on University Avenue. 

C. A. Barker has been re-elected president of 
Barker Bros., Inc., Los Angeles. This concern con- — 
tinues to branch-out, the latest addition to the chain 
being a store at Houston, Tex. This is in charge of 
Robert D. Harrell, formerly of the decorative depart- 
ment of the main store. 

Howard Yeager, formerly with the Curtain Shop, 
Oakland, is now with Gaines-Walrath, Inc., of that 
city. st 
Newsom’s Decorative Shop has been opened at 
Whittier by J. Chalmers Newsom. A floor covering 


(Continued on page 126) 


























A DINING ROOM IN WHICH 
SCENIC WALL PANELS ARE 
USED ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
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LEVING ROOM ABOARD 
THE YACHT SAVARONA 


An old French commode painted in dull green- 
blue with old gold marbleized top is shown 
here. Hanging above is one of the two inter- 
esting XVIII Century portraits. The plume 
motif is artistically incorporated in backs of 
the side chairs. See text on opposite page. 
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PROBLEMS 
OF YACHT 
DECORATION 


A FIELD IN WHICH 
THE PRACTITIONER 
REQUIRES SPECIAL 
SHRILL AND KNOWL-= 
EDGE 


HE professional services of the 
§ Gee decorator have been called 
upon to so furnish the modern yacht 
that it will answer the demands for 
beauty and luxury as well as the desire 
for sport. Even the smaller craft that 
seldom venture far from the sight of 
land are so completely equipped that 
extended periods of time may be spent 
aboard with entire comfort, not to men- 
tion the larger boats, capable of world 
cruises, which are in truth floating 
palaces. 

Tens of thousands of dollars are 
placed at the disposal of decorators to 
furnish such homes of the sea. But 
such lavish expenditures, to be crowned 
with success, must be directed by the 
experienced in this field, because of the 
many and unusual difficulties to be 
faced. 

Without a doubt, the most vexing 
problem is that of proportion. The 
decorator must contend with cramped quarters and 
oddly shaped rooms with low ceilings, seldom over 
7 feet in height. Not only may the floor slant, but the 
ceiling height often varies within the same room. 
Then again, underdeck construction almost always 
necessitates a braced beam ceiling, a feature that will 
lessen the apparent height of any room. Window and 
door placement is usually limited to the side and ends 
of the rooms respectively. Such troublesome details 
severely test the ingenuity of the decorator called upon 
to create the pleasing effects expected in normal sized 
and proportioned rooms. 

Furthermore, the furniture of a yacht must be 








At the top is the lounge of the Nirvana IV. 
In pleasing contrast with the mahogany panel- 
ing are the silk curtains of pale gold and 
cream. The furniture coverings are of striped 
mohair in green and gold, while the carpet 
has a taupe background with black design. 
Below is the dining room aboard the Junaluska. 
This room is furnished in mahogany, includ- 
ing the woodwork and the built-in buffet 
and closet. 


able to stand the strenuous wear of pitch and roll and 
sudden and extreme climatic changes. 

Also, the deteriorating effect of damp sea air - 
must be recognized. Under these conditions, it is sel- 
dom practical to use antiques, for the furniture should 
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be specially designed and constructed 


to withstand such unusual strains. An- m 
other very important factor to be recog- 8 
nized is the intense glare of sunlight re- 
flected from the sea. Color schemes must is 
be soft, restful and light absorbing. si 
Great care must also be exercised in is 
color selection, as the strong light and d 
aqua-marine of the sea has a tendency to v 
distort certain shades and tones. n 
Only the well trained and experi- a 
enced decorator can happily solve these s 
difficulties. 
The interior woodwork is the chief Ir 
decorative item of the smaller 100-foot 
custom-built yacht. The choice and treat- t 
ment of the woods is most careful and 1 


the matched grain design of quartered 
or veneered cut paneling very beautiful. 1 
Mahogany or teakwood is used almost 
exclusively, and only of the best grade. 

Because of cramped quarters, only 
a limited amount of movable furniture 
is used, and the larger pieces, such as 

_ buffets, dressers and beds, are built in. 
These are excellent examples of high- 
grade joinery and cabinetwork. We illus- 
trate, on page 119, two attractive in- 
teriors of boats in the smaller class, de- 
signed by the New York Yacht Launch 
and Engine Co. Such boats are used for 
coastwise and inland water routes. 

The larger seagoing yachts of be- 
tween 200-300 feet have more of the 
atmosphere of the owner’s home in both 
appearance and comfort. An example of 
this type is the Athero II, designed by 
H. J. Gielow & Sons, Inc., naval archi- 
tects, and built for Jessie Livermore. 
This boat was furnished in the English 
manner by Herter Looms. 

The living room, which is the main 
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ceiling, all tend to give the appearance of greater height 
to the room. Embroidered hangings of antiqued green 
satin and a brocaded upholstered Adam chair soften 
the masculine effect of the ensemble. 

The early English dining room is oak paneled 
with a Tudor stone fireplace. Loosely hand-woven 
curtains and valances outline the windows. The Eliza- 
bethan refectory table is surrounded with Jacobean 
chairs covered in burnt orange tapestry with marine 
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motifs. A blue tapestry rug acts as a pleasing back- 
ground for the brown tones of the room. 

Probably the most interesting room on the boat 
is what might be termed the “geographical smoking 
salon.” Shown on page 126. The prevailing color tone 
is marine green and blue. The walls are interestingly 
decorated with the characteristic flora and fauna of the 
various zones and hemispheres of the world. The mid- 
night blue linoleum is divided by lines radiating from 
a compass design on the center of the floor. Two con- 
sole tables painted in Chinese red and gold are flanked 
by dark blue chairs upholstered in green brocade with 
motifs of conventionalized sea life. 

Mrs. Renner, of New York, personally executed 
these rooms, together with others, on this same boat, 
while with Herter Looms. 

She now conducts her own business as a specialist 
in this particular field, under the name of Mrs. Ren- 


(Illustration at right) 


This view of the lounge of the Savarona shows one of a pair of 

teakwood ‘doors with scratch carving, reproduced from an old 

French armoire. On either side of these doors are gilded 
branched table-lights on old gold consoles, 


(Illustration above) 


A guest room aboard.the Savarona, furnished 
in old rose and blue, with rich beige. panels. 
A _ colorful . glazed chintz with plume and 
foliage pattern is repeated as a unique deco- 
ration on the head-boards of the beds. To give 
an appearance of* greater ceiling height the 
porthole windows have been draped with full- 
length curtains. 


(Illustration at right) 
A_ dining -room~ aboard - the Savarona. - The 
color scheme of this room is jade green, 
silver, gold, and putty color. 
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ner, Inc., and it is to her that we are indebted for all 
but two of the accompanying illustrations and a good 
deal of the technical information. 

Another more elaborate example of yacht decora- 
tion will be found aboard the S. S. Savarona, also 
designed by H. J. Gielow & Sons, Inc., and decorated 
throughout by Mrs. Renner for Mrs. Richard Cad- 
walder, Jr. Here the owner and her guests have 
every comfort of their land-locked homes, even to the 
delightful strains of organ music, and yet can enjoy 
the rare adventures of the high seas. This luxurious 
cruiser is elegantly furnished in the XVIII Century 
French manner.- Predominating shades of blue and 
green are used throughout. The graceful plume motif 
is often beautifully exploited in fabric, wood, or metal, 
suggesting the name of the yacht, Savarona or 
Black Swan. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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SMALL HOME 
DECORATION EX= 
HIGBITED BY LOS 
ANGELES FIRM 


IVE model homes for the Los Angeles 
| Lishtore small homes exposition at Lei- 
mert Park were completely decorated and 
furnished by Barker Bros., of that city, in 
contemporary style. Each house is of a 
different type, and in each the possibility 
of furnishing the small home in an indi- 
vidual manner and at moderate cost is 
demonstrated. 

Upholstery, fixtures, wall papers and 
furniture were selected and planned to suit 
the house and to harmonize with its archi- 
tecture. As a result each model home has 
a personality of its own. It presents a com- 
plete unit with each room a part of the 
ensemble. 

Every decorative accessory is care- 
fully considered. Table service, lamps, bric- 
a-brac, for example, express the mood of 
the house whose background they form. 
Floor coverings, and hangings also, reflect 
the informal spirit of each house. And each 
group suggests comfort and charm, as evidenced in 
the accompanying illustrations. 

The choice of carpet was for the serviceable, yet 
distinctive. Broadloom of subtle coloring and hooked 
carpet with provincial designs were singled out. 
Upholstery embraced printed fabric and glazed chintz, 
while window hangings were less partial, favoring 
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Living room in the English House. 


plain linen, damask, voile and crash, depending upon 
the individual room. 

To achieve the informal hospitality which marked 
the model houses, Barker Bros. use furniture mainly 
by their own craftsmen. Monterey pieces, showing the 
Spanish influence, for the Monterey of Mediterranean 
type of home; informal farmhouse and provincial for 
the Norman farmhouse design and early 
California architecture. 

Etruscan red linen hangings shed a warm 
glow of color over the setting in the living 
room of the Norman farmhouse. Here the 
provincial piece combines with the informal 
member, and little pewter lamps further lend 
a spirit of informality. Other groups in this 
room include: a sofa upholstered in green, 
facing an inviting reading group which con- 
sists of an easy chair, table and lamp. Over the 
mantel hangs a gold framed convex mirror. 
A Brewster love seat stands beside the door, 
while over it is a simple hanging bookcase. 
On the floor is a hooked rug. Accessories 
adding to the charm of the room are a pewter 





Bedroom in the Monterey House. 
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tea service, bronze lamps and decorative 
pieces. Homespun pads in gay effects prove 
a brightening influence in the dining room, 
where they cover the chair seats. Rugs and 
draperies match those in the living room. 

Yellow is the dominating note in one 
of the bedrooms. Soft yellow marquisette, 
with a figured yellow chintz border, at the 
windows makes a foil for a braided rug, 
candlewick spread and patchwork quilt— 
a group of Colonial feeling. Maple fur- 
nishes the room, 

Another bedroom has a modern wall- 
paper with a quaint sprigged effect that 
harmonizes with the Farmhouse bedroom 
group. Here a linen rug and dyed muslin 
curtains pick up the rose to red color of the 
wallpaper motifs. 

In each instance the decorators have 


sought a complete ensemble, building each room to the 


house as a whole. 


The modern home exemplifies contemporary treat- 
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Bedroom in the English House. 


ment in furnishings, upholstery, color harmonies, ex- 
terior and interior effects. Here color is used subtly. 
In one bedroom there are full hung voile curtains, 


shading: from deep violet to-flame. Mirror 
cornices and crystal drop fringe on the 
valance add novelty. In another bedroom, 
Waverly prints in tones running from yellow 
to orange form a warm. color note. 

The fireplace group in our illustration 
is contemporary in every respect. The sofa is 
upholstered in a modern striped fabric which 
matches the heavy imported damask at the 
wide bay window. One wing of the living 
room is used as a dining room and is fur- 
nished with a simple modern group. Even 
the radio encasement is a contemporary piece. 
The floor is covered in plain raisin-colored 
broadloom. 

Furniture in occasional pieces of French 
provincial design are used in another of 
the model homes which is somewhat English 
in aspect. 

For this hospitable house a dull green 
hooked carpet in block pattern has been - 
selected as a background for the living room 
setting, glimpsed in the accompanying photo- 
graph. In the foreground is a deep wing 
chair upholstered in rich tapestry. Beside it 
stands a low coffee table. Hand-blocked linen 
of English design curtains the windows. The 
desk and small arm chair are of harmonizing 
design. Other pieces in the living room com- 
prise a sofa covered in green, the same color 

(Continued on page 137) 





Living room fireplace arrangement in the Modern House. 
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NEW YORK FIRM 
SPONSORS INTER= 
ESTING EXHIBIT 


Q* Aprit ninth, at 541 East Seven- 
teenth Street, was opened an inter- 
esting decorative exhibition, consisting of 
fine modern interiors, completely furnished 
with modern furniture, decorations and 
accessories. 

The first room of the exhibit was a 
living room with an unusual window treat- 
ment. There were beautiful modern hang- 
ings of satin, from the Hadlee Silk Mills, 
designed by Tom Lamb. These were flanked 
by narrow bracketed mirrors with shelves 
holding attractive flower vases. This room contained 
a modern piano designed by Hardman & Peck. The 
low couch and chairs were upholstered in velours of 
warm colors. The pictures were by some of the best- 
known modern artists. 

The second room was a living room and sun room 
combined. The sun corner was finished with porch 
chairs in lacquered metal and natural reed. The 
chair covers were of painted fabricoid in orange, green 
and yellow. This same color scheme was carried out in 
















































































the curtains, the rug and the dresser. The main living 
room showed an unusual couch and armchair in burnt 
orange linen velvet on the very simplest modern lines, 
but with an eye for luxurious comfort. A small velvet 
chair in turquoise gave a contrasting note, and a com- 
bination desk and dresser was shown. 

The simple but effective draperies in the bedroom, 
designed by two prominent New York decorators, 
Marcelle and Laetitia, were in three tones of rose and 
blue. The chaise longue and bedspreads were in 
matching shades of 
rose and blue. The 
bed, dresser and coif- 
feuse are of Oriental 
walnut. 

This exhibit was 
a significant event. 
Not only did those 
who were intimately 
interested in the mak- 
ing of furniture or 
pictures or the assem- 
bling of interiors, at- 
tend, but also indi- 
viduals only inter- 
ested in art as it ap- 
plied to their homes. 

The Modernage 
Furniture Co. spon- 
sored this exhibition 
and by doing so 
served constructively 
that portion of the 
decorative trade inter- 
ested in the art mod- 
erne movement. 
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PROBLEMS OF YACHT DECORATION 
(Continued from page 121) 


The living room, which occupies a generous area 
midships on the main deck, has a beamed ceiling and 
is paneled in French walnut. Heavy striped silk full- 
length curtains and valance in gold, tan and dull green- 
blue are so fashioned to accentuate the restrained 
rococo style of the paneling. The neutral shade of the 
carpet is an effective background for the walnut furni- 
ture upholstered in striped silk, brocade and cut velvet 
in harmonizing shades. 

The teakwood paneling of the lounge is also in 
modified rococo style, with scratch design cornice. 
The gold ceiling lends a cheerful glow to the room. 
Antiqued damask draperies with plume design in gold 
and blue striped in amethyst and beige soften the 
strong glare of the sea. The upholstered furniture is 
covered in varying shades of blue fabric. 

The dining salon, which is forward on the main 
deck, might well be termed the “flamingo room,” be- 
cause of the striking use of this exquisite bird’s color- 


ings to relieve the jade green ceiling and walls. Painted: 


palm tree pilasters separate the principal wall panels. 
Concealed doors give greater unbroken wall space, 
which naturally helps in making the salon appear 
larger. Heavy faille silk of dark green tone drapes 
the windows. The room is lighted by silvered sconces 
in wheatsheave design. 

The only sleeping accommodation on the main 
deck is the owner’s suite, which consists of sitting 
room, dressing room, stateroom, and bath for both 
the master and mistress. 

The walls of the sitting room are decorated in a 
soft green after the style of Pillemont. The change- 
able salmon silk hangings are embroidered in a colorful 
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bird and foliage design, and the walnut furniture is 
upholstered in plain blue-green linen. 

The guest rooms below the deck are very elabo- 
rately furnished, each in a different style and color 
scheme. 


DINNER OF ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 


& ies informal dinner of the Art-In-Trades Club 
IL took place on May Ist at the New York Athletic 
Club at 59th Street and Seventh Avenue. One hun- 
dred and twenty of the most prominent members of 
the club held an informal reception in the fencing room 
on the fourth floor, from 6:30 P. M. to 7:15 P. M. 
The dinner took place on the south end of the 


‘tenth floor, with the table set in the form of a horse- 


shoe. At the head table was the toastmaster, William 
Sloane Coffin. The speakers of the evening were 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, acting president Lorentz 
Kleiser, vice-president Harold Burton, E. A. Belmont, 
of Philadelphia, and F. W. Budd. Mr. Corbett’s sub- 
ject was “The Meaning of Modernism.” During the 
course of the dinner the men were entertained by 
Deacon Johnson’s serenaders. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 116) 


department in charge of S. C. Ashmore is a feature 
of the shop. ’ 

The annual meeting of the Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Los Angeles was held recently 
when officers were chosen, as follows: President, 
Herbert Iske; vice-president, R. A. Olsen; secretary, 
Harry W. Biddle, and treasurer, Paul Schmitz. 

FE. R. Langley, formerly secretary of the Los 
Angeles unit of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California, has tendered his resig- 
nation to become general manager of the 
New England Furniture Co. His former 
duties are being handled temporarily by 
D. J. Williams. 

Harvey E. Nelson, who conducts a 
furniture store at San Anselmo, Cal., is 
arranging to open a second store at White 
Oaks, another suburb of San Francisco. 
The new store will have sixty model rooms 
to show home furnishings to advantage. A 
drapery department is not maintained in 
the present store, but draperies are shown 
in the model rooms and all carry price tags, 
and orders. for materials are taken. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





This is an interesting room aboard a modern yacht. 
At one end are shown two hemispheres surrounded with 
symbols of the. universe. The upholstering of the sofa 
and chair is a heavy striped antique satin with a rope 
motif. Sill length Shikii silk curtains are used. 





A ROOM IN THE HOTEL COM-=- 
MANDER AT CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS... DECORATED IN THE 
EARLY AMERICAN SPERIT 


Illustration courtesy of the Barrile Mfg. Co. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














A CORNER OF THE LARGE 
HALL IN THE OYSTER HAR= 
BOR CLUB AT OSTERVILLE, 
MASS. 


Illustration courtesy of the Barrile Mfg. Co. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





























Tue New York office of Crowley, Milner & Co., of 
Detroit, has been removed from 455 7th Avenue 
to 1441 Broadway, twenty-second floor. 


Bryson & SMITH are now representing the Piedmont 
Plush Mills in New York and in New England terri- 
tory, with offices at 1441 Broadway. 


THE Royal Textile Co., of Boston, have 

just added to their line a beautiful 
assortment of imported Belgian embroid- 
ered table scarves and pillow tops, in a 
great variety of sizes and widths. 


(Illustration above) 


The North Wales 
Tapestry mill, repre- 
sented in New York 
by the Weineck-Kol- 
linger Co., is showing 
an unusually attrac- 
tive 50-inch tapestry. 


A, H. Jeyiz1an, importers, have recent- 
ly moved to 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York, where they have opened up a new 
showroom and are displaying a line of 
Turkish prints and Egyptian applique. 


KLEIN BRoTHERS, now acting as mill 
representatives as well as jobbers of 


(Illustration below) 


Stroheim & Romann are displaying a guaranteed 

sunfast damask. It has a popular weave and a 

unique design. It is 50 inches in width and comes 
in a variety of colors. 


(Illustration above) 


Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., 
Inc. are showing an attractive 
glazed percale. This material is 
31 inches in width. It may be 
had in exquisite shades of helio- 
trope, rose, henna and gold. 


(lllustration above) 


The Stead & Miller 
Co. are featuring an 
interesting 50-inch 
silk damask. It has an 
English design. It is 
suitable for both drap- 
eries and _ upholstery. 
The material features 
a wide range of colors. 


(lllustration at left) 


We show in this illus- 
tration a damask from 
the line of the River- 
dale Mfg. Co., Inc. It 
is 50 inches in width 
and comes in a variety 
of color combinations. 
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upholstery and drapery materials in Pittsburgh, are 
now settled in their new location, 928 Penn Ave. 


Tue New York display rooms of Multiplex Display 
Fixture Company have been removed to the new 

Chrysler Building, 42nd St. and Lexington Ave., 

occupying suite No. 829, on the eighth floor. 


T'ueE Royal Textile Co., Boston, Mass., recently issued 

a sample book of their 36-inch Acme Theatrical 
Gauze. This gauze is part linen, commercial fast color, 
and is suitable for use as spring and summer draperies. 
The sample book shows 21 different colors. 


Since May Ist, George Little, manager of the Eastern 
Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Exhibit, the Chicago 
Lamp Show, and many other national trade exposi- 
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tions, has had his office located on the nineteenth floor 
of 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Tue New York offices of Robt. Le Fort & Co., Inc. 

are now located in the Rogers Peet Building, 479- 
485 Fifth Ave. These salesrooms, with greater space 
for display under more advantageous conditions are 
most conveniently located for the visiting trade. 


Buyers of fine furniture will be interested in the an- 

nouncement of Somma Shops, Inc., New York, to 
the effect that they have reduced their prices on a 
large number of pieces to below factory costs. 


Tue Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc. have just completed 

re-decorating their Boston showrooms. The walls 
have been covered with new display boards, showing 
the new metal rods and fixtures. William Furlong 





(Illustration top left) 
Ryer & Cashel, Inc. are showing a 50-inch tapestry with a floral pattern 
against a sampler-effect background. This gives to the material a charm- 
ing old-fashioned appearance. The variety of colors in the weave makes 
the material an especially decorative fabric. 


(Illustration center) 
The illustration shows a tapestry from the line of the Kay & Todd Co., 
Inc., represented in New York by the Weineck-Kollinger Co. This 
material is 50 inches in.width and is to be had in a variety of color 
combinations. It has a graceful floral pattern against a blocked 
background. 


(Illustration bottom left) 


The illustration shows a silk tapestry from the line of H. R. Mallinson 

Co., Inc. This upholstery fabric has a charming and original design. 

The colors in the material illustrated are a 

lovely combination of sand and verdure. It is 
54 inches in width. 


(Illustration bottom right) 


The illustration shows a glazed chintz from the 
line of Kenneth & Co., Inc. It is a modern 
treatment of a Chinese design. This material 
is fifty inches in width. [t is being made up 
in lovely shades of peach, yellow, green, blue, 
rust, and crimson. It makes an interesting 
drapery, and can also be used for furniture 
covering on porch chairs. 
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The House of Old Fabrics is featuring an attractive 
Venetian brocade. The material is 21.inches in width. 
It is suitable for both draperies and upholsteries. The 
material shown in the illustration has an exquisite 
blending of colors in green, rose and gold. 


states that their new rods have gone very well in 
New England. 


TWO CHICAGO SHOWS IN SAME TWO WEEKS 
GPECIAL attention is called to buyers that the Eastern 

Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Exhibit, and the 
Chicago Lamp Show will be held the same two weeks 
in Chicago this summer, July 21st to August lst, both 
in the Palmer House. This change has been made for 
the greater convenience of visiting buyers in that they 
might visit both shows at one time. 


A NEW DRAPERY FIXTURE 
AN ENTIRELY new drapery fixture has been intro- 
duced by the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., of New 





(Illustration top) 


The Robert Lewis Co. are featuring a tapestry with a chenille filler. The 

pattern, while conservative in tone, has a modern por, = which makes it 

suitable for both period and modern furniture. It can be had in a range 
of popular colors, and is 50 inches in width. 


(Illustration bottom) 


The illustration shows a damask from the line of The Brooks Bros. Co., 

Inc. The colors in the material illustrated are a decorative combination 

of wine-red and gold. The graceful design is shown against a popular 
weave background. 


York. The new fixture is called the Sunshine Wood 
set, and is made in five distinctive colors—orchid, light 
blue, jade green, orange, and rose. The set is sold in a 
complete unit consisting of a pair of ends, a pair of 
brackets, ten rings, and four feet of pole. The Kroder 


Reubel Co. reports an unusually active business on 
this item. 


EPINGLE CLOTH SHOWN BY WEINECK- 
KOLLINGER CO. 
FYERDINAND W. Mostertz, who is represented in 
New York by the Weineck-Kollinger Co., is featur- 
ing epingle cloth. This material is used on the S. S. 
Europa, in the smoking rooms, lounges and various 
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cabins as upholstery on the furniture. It is being 
shown in mixed and plain colors; Aurora, which is a 
streaked effect, and Flamme. It is 52 inches in width. 


TRISALES CO. ADD IMPORT LINE 
[¥ appition to their extensive line of hassocks, the 
Trisales Co., New York, are now displaying an 
interesting line of novelties, to include vases of all 
kinds, lamps, glassware, novelty furniture, glassware, 
Chinese rugs, scatter rugs, and wrought iron novelties. 
This is an imported line. 
COMPLETE PLANT INSTALLATION 
Tue Superior Manufacturing Co., of Newburgh, 
N. Y., have completed the installation of their new 


plant and can now insure their customers unusually 


prompt delivery because of their possibility of in- 
creased produc- 
tion. This plant, 
at 7-9 S. Water 
St., is located 
close by the rail- 
road, which will 
also add to their 
promptness in 
shipment. 
A NEW FABRIC 
A NEw rayon 
and cotton 
tapestry denim 
called Orlando 
Cloth has been 
introduced into 
the market by 
the Queen Val- 


A new Karpen chair. 


ley Fabrics, Inc. 

It comes in 36-inch width and is to be had in five 
attractive colors and, according to Mr. Kresek, is prov- 
ing a ready seller with the furniture and slip cover- 
ing trade. 


THE NEXT CURTAIN WEEK 
[He dates for the next Boston Curtain Week will be 
July 14, 15, 16 and 17. The buyers at this exhibition 
may expect a wide selection of new styles in every 
line, and many of the manufacturers are concen- 
trating on achieving clever color combinations, new 
ideas in cottage sets, and tailored curtains for living 
rooms in some of the new cloths. 
ADD PILLOW LINE 
D. Rosen & Co. have added a line of pillow tops 
and pillows to their usual line of imported cur- 
tains. Made of pressed velvet, they have many inter- 





One of the latest models in the line of the Ficks Reed Furniture Co. 
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Shown by the Somma Shops, Inc. 


esting and attractive designs. The background colors 
are mostly of red, blue and green, and the pattern is 
picked out and emphasized by the use of at least ten 
other harmonizing colors. The tops are all interlined 
and finished in sateen and can be used for other deco- 
rative purposes. 


L. P. JANEWAY MANAGING THE WAVERLY SHOP 
Tue Waverly Shop, Inc., 801 Third Avenue, N. Y. 
City, is now under the personal managership of Mr. 
L. P. Janeway, who purchased the interest of H. Bran- 
del, formerly connected with that concern, The 
Waverly Shop, Inc. are equipped to handle the drapery 
and upholstering work for commercial offices as well 
as the most exacting demands of the decorative trade, 
and have recently completed an office suite for the 
Curtis Publishing Co., in the Lincoln Building in this 
city. Mr. Janeway was’ formerly vice-president of 
Janeway & Carpender, of New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE MUSKIN MANUFACTURING CO. REMOVES 
THE trade will find interest in the removal of the 

Muskin Mfg. Co. to new and much larger quarters 
at 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., room 706, where they are 
showing a complete and extensive line of hassocks, 
Bar Harbor cushions and fancy pillows. The new 











showrooms will’ afford buyers more comfort in the 
selection of merchandise. 


A NOVEL CHAIR 
Louis DeLvert has designed a chair which may be 
packed without folding. These nested chairs can be 
packed like flower-pots, as they are all the same size 
and shape, and there are no moving parts to the chair. 
There are plain and upholstered seats, and the chairs 





A cabinet displayed by Henry Fuldner & Sons, Inc. 


may be obtained in either metal or wood. The design 
of the chair back and legs may be varied according 
to the wishes of the purchaser, the angle and design of 
the seat providing the special feature of packing. This 
design promises to be a chair of great interest to hotels 
and restaurants, 


PRINCETON MFG. CO. OPEN NEW OFFICE 
NEw offices and showrooms have just been opened 
by the Princeton Mfg. Co., at 152 Madison Ave., 
New York, under the direction of Charles H. Reed, 





Displaying a Bar Harbor cushion set and hassock shown by the Mushkin 
Mfg. Co 


. 
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selling agent for 
this company. A 
complete range 
of fancy denims, 
in which this 
company spe- 
cializes, is being 
shown, together 
with other fur- 
niture coverings. 
Plans are also 
under way for 
producing com- 
plete bed sets, 
daybed covers 
and similar num- 
bers in a new 
fabric. 

Mr. Reed states that other offices will be opened 
in various territories throughout the country as rapidly 
as possible. 


In the line of the Nahon Co. 


QUEEN VALLEY FABRICS CO. OPEN 
CHICAGO. OFFICE 
A. L. Kinpt, president of the Queen Valley Fabrics, 
Inc., announces the opening of a Chicago office for 
his company, at 222 W. Adams Street, with the sur- 
rounding territory covered as follows: Benjamin T. 
Harris, Chicago and Milwaukee; W. J. McCarthy, 





State of Michigan, Illinois, outside of Chicago, and a 


large part of Indiana. Joseph Amato, will travel Wis- 
consin, except Milwaukee and the States of Minne- 
sota, lowa, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri, 
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Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Mr. Kindt reports that 
the opening of this office and the additional sales force 
is made necessary because of the rapid expansion of 
the Queen Valley Fabrics lines. 


OLD FURNITURE FIRM REMOVES 
(j£0RrcE P. Stroper & Co., formerly Philip Strobel & 
Sons, have moved their furniture business to larger 
quarters at 19-27 West Twenty-first Street, New York 
where they have the advantage of far more spacious 
showrooms. This firm was located for many years at 
51-53 Elizabeth Street. The original firm was founded 
in 1852, as manufacturers of fine tables and chairs 
for hotels and restaurants. During the past seventy- 
eight years they have numbered many of the country’s 
finest hostelries and eating places among their cus- 
tomers. In addition to hotel, dining room and res- 
taurant furniture, George P. Strobel & Co. also carry 
an extensive line of distinctive bedroom and dining 
room furniture and living room suites for the home. 
The new showrooms afford splendid facilities for dis- 
playing their comprehensive stock and for the prompt 

and efficient service of their many customers. 


NEW COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPETS IN 
CHRYSLER BLDG. 


THE new Collins & Aikman carpet, with its special 
processed back, that permits of joining without sew- 
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ing or the appearance of a seam, has been installed by 
B. Altman & Co., in the general offices of the Chrysler 
Corporation on the fifty-sixth floor of the Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 

The offices which occupy the entire floor include 
the personal offices of the chief executives, the board 
room, and the general executive office. 

This carpet was especially woven for this par- 
ticular job, and the color is a-desert taupe. 

Incidentally, this installation occupies a position 
in the highest structure in the world. The tower is 
seventy-seven stories in height, and reaches, with its 
mast, to one thousand and forty-six feet. The building 
will ultimately house eleven thousand persons. 


ATKINSON, WADE & CO.’S “AMERICANA” TOILE 
ON DISPLAY 


Atkinson, Wave & Co., INc. are featuring “Ameri- 

cana” Toile. This is a copyrighted design by one 
of America’s foremost artists, and it depicts famous 
scenes of our country’s history. It may be had in ex- 
quisite shades of mulberry, orchid, blue, wood-brown, 
sapphire and wine-red. All of the scenes in this 
toile are taken from an old book, printed in 
1850, in which were the original steel engravings. 
This material is particularly adapted to early American 
rooms of every description, and will give to them a 
charming decorative note. It may also be had in 
demi-glazed effects. 

AN AMERICAN EXPOSITION ON THE LEIPSIG 

FAIR PLAN 

AN Exposition of American import trades is to be 

held at the Grand Central Palace during the week 
of August 4 to 9. It is planned to develop this plan 
in scope similar to the Leipsig Fair held annually in 
Germany. Here American buyers will be able to in- 
spect offerings of European markets under one roof at 
a tremendous saving in time and money. 

A general merchandise questionnaire was broad- 
cast to the retailers throughout the country to gauge 
their interest in such a project and to find what class 
of goods would receive the most interest. Over 200,- 
000 square feet of space has been already contracted 
for by the International Exposition of American 
Trade, Inc., the organization behind this movement. 
This idea has been endorsed by many of the leading 
merchants of the country, some of whom are on the 
advisory committee, such as: Franklin Simon, William 
J. Wells, manager of R. H. Macy & Co.; Frank Van 
Leer, Jr., James Wright Brown, president of the 
Advertising Club, and H. H. Harvey, president of 
D. C. Andrews & Co. 

The offices are located at the Grand Central Pal 
ace, Mr. John P. Kane, secretary, in charge. 





Two new shades in the spring and summer line of the Sydenham Studio, 

Philadelphia. These are made from imported he d paper, which is crystal- 

like and translucent. Such a oe are especially adaptable for country 
ouse use. 
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RACKETEERING AMERICAN ART 
(Continued from page 101) 


with Congress which should consider a Copyright Law. 

One of the retail dealers, a member of the Retail 
Dry Goods Association, the only opponents to the bill, 
put over the thought that there is no such thing as 
originality of design, because all motifs have been 
used somewhere, sometime and, therefore, copyright 
protection should not be given. 

Mr. Perkins, one of the Committee, replied : 

“Ts it not also true that when an author or pub- 
lisher copyrights a book every word of the book has 
been used somewhere, sometime? But when an author 
arranges these words so that they have a new meaning, 
he is given a copyright; and design is entitled to the 
same sort of copyright.” 

The retailer attacked the case of the shoe design 
that had been reproduced in Czechoslovakia. 

“The Aztec Indians,” said he, “did strap work 
shoes before America was ever discovered. The design 
wasn’t new.” 

Mr. Perkins: “Certainly, but those millions of 
shoes from Czechoslovakia didn’t come into the market 
right after the time of the Aztecs; they came into the 
market immediately after the young woman produced 
a new style shoe and exactly in her design.” 

The retailer-objectors to the bill seem to get style 
confused with design. Any of the periods constitute a 
style, and anybody can .work in them, even in the 
Aztec style, and use the old motifs, but each is entitled 
to protection in the way those motifs are used. Corot, 
Blashfield or Turner might sit on the bank of a river 
and paint the scene that’s before them, and each would 
be entitled to protection for the way he did it. 

Infringement is defined in the bill under discus- 
sion as a copy or a “colorable imitation.” 

The matter has become more than a dispute be- 
tween pirate and originator. 

It involves the good will of all Europe. 

Much of the contempt for American ethics in- 
dulged in by Europeans is based upon just this ten- 
dency to steal not only the products of our own people 
but the products of all Europe, and while it’s a general 
practice it’s: very expensive practice, and American 
manufacturers have begun to realize it and want it 
stopped. 

There will never be any wofthy American art 
industry until we encourage the artist and give him 
commensurate emolument, same as the inventor. We 
would never have had a cotton-gin, telegraph, sewing 
machine, incandescent light or aeroplane if there were 
no encouragement and emolument given the inventor. 
Every author and publisher profits by his successes. 

Through the protection of inventive genius we 
are making the finest hosiery in the world, the best 


carpeting, the best shoes, the best silks; no furniture 
compares with ours; there is no better glassware than 
we make. The reason is because the government en- 
courages and protects invention. The government does 
not protect design. 

The retailers called the Committee’s attention to 
the fact that, after all, piracy brought the finer things 
down to a price within reach of the masses, and hence 
was a public benefit. 

But this theory didn’t register. Neither the law 
nor common ethics recognize any public benefit in the 
activities of a receiver of stolen goods. The fact that 
one can buy a watch cheaper from a receiver than 
from the jeweler doesn’t recommend the practice to 
conscientious people. 

It is significant that no wholesalers or manufac- 
turers, even those who are inveterate pirates, have 
protested against the bill. 

One of the biggest wallpaper manufacturers in 
the United States is strong for a copyright law. 

“I have been pirating all my life, but what's it 
got me? If I copy a good selling pattern the probabili- 
ties are that others are copying the same thing. Piracy 
makes always for overcrowded competition; anybody 
can get into the business.” 

In the silk trade, Fourth Avenue is packed with 
pirates that are cutting the life out of the trade and in 
this particular industry piracy is increasing steadily. 

And who is benefited by piracy? The buyer for 
the high grade department store gets into trouble when 
the firm shopper discovers that his $5 tapestry is sold 
around the corner in'poorer texture and coloring and 
apparently the same thing for $2.32. The decorator is 
embarrassed when he learns that the chintz he has sold 
his client for $6 a yard is now being offered in “bar- 
gain sales” for $1.37. The public is disgusted to find 
that they can’t get any more of a pattern for replace- 
ment because it has been copied in cheap stuffs and 
dropped. . 

Mr. Vestal, Chairman of the Committee, brought 
out as evidence that a copyrighted pattern, while giv- 
ing monopoly, would not boost the price of the article. 
On the contrary, where the manufacturer was pro- 
tected by copyright and had a longer period of sale 
undisturbed by the pirate he could afford to sell his 
pattern at very much less money. 

The furniture trade are-all strong for cleaning 
house. 

Said one manufacturer: “I get out a suite of 
furniture in good substantial framework covered in 
a material of durable quality. It proves a big seller, 
but it is immediately copied, and my sales are killed 
because I am undersold 30 per cent. by somebody who 
makes the same style frame, but merely. thrown to- 
gether, and uses the same style coverings, but, of 
course, pirated, and all wretched quality. Nevertheless, 
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it has the same general appearance.” 

The Retail Dry Goods Association is the only 
association out of 440 that is opposed to the bill. 
Their arguments, however, have not impressed the 
Congressional Committee as sound or reasonable, ex- 
cepting in the one claim that such a bill would add to 
their worries of merchandising, as they are not able 
always to discriminate between the original and the 
pirated article. That is true, but they already have this 
problem in the merchandising of copyrighted books or 
patented inventions, so why exempt them in design 
copyright ? 

Copyright protection has been a god-send to 
authors and publishers. Before there was any interna- 
tional copyright protection (1891), publishing firms 
employed translators instead of authors. They pirated 
Europe’s best sellers. There was no encouragement to 
produce American manuscript. 

When the history of American art progress is 
finally written, full credit should be given to the mem- 
bers of the Patent Committee of the House, who have 
practically taken the bill out of the hands of the 
original proponents and are pushing it as a measure of 
great national importance because affecting not merely 
the business and the ethical rights of the creator, but 
the honor and prestige of America; and it is a notice- 
able fact that they are not from the Eastern states, 
naturally interested in the subject, with the exception 
of Perkins of New Jersey. They are Letts of Iowa, 
Lampert of Wisconsin, Christgau of Minnesota, Vestal 
of Indiana, Lanham of Texas, Englebright of Cali- 
fornia, Johnson of Nebraska. 

They are doing great non-partisan work to foster 
our nation and protect our art against the criticism 
and contempt of all Europe. 


A FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
(Continued from page 113) 


In 1883 they made their first importation of 
Imperial Velour, continuing it in volume until 1914, 
temporarily dropping it during the war period, and 
reinstating it in 1918. 

In the old days the boys were expected to go 
through every department of the business. They did 
up packages, wrote labels, cut samples, made out 
receipts, did the shipping, packed the goods, marked 
the cases, got out bills of lading, filled orders, and 
assisted in selling; and this was the experience which 
gave to Mr. Bomann his all ’round knowledge of the 
business. 

Silk plush was the big selling upholstery fabric 
of the Eighties, and the Thorps did a big business in 
Lister and Watson products. 

In 1887 James Thorp engaged Edgar L. Young, 
who was then employed with W. M. Whitney & Com- 
pany, Albany, to take care’of the Western trade, open- 
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ing an office in Chicago, which is still maintained. In 
1895 Mr. Thorp gave Young and Bomann an interest 
in the business, and the interest was liberally increased 
through subsequent years. 

In 1895 they moved to more spacious quarters 
across the street, in the old Borgfeldt Building, 425- 
427 Broome Street, where they remained unfil they 
moved in 1897 to 230 Fourth Avenue, corner of 19th 
Street, in the American Lithographic Building, and in 
1925 to their present location. 

Lord & Taylor were important factors as uphol- 
stery jobbers in the Nineties. So were C. M. Foster 
& Co., then at 428 Broome Street, the same location 
eventually occupied by George D. Wagner & Co., suc- 
cessors to Ryer & Wagner of Canal Street. 

During all the years that George Bomann was 
associated with the Thorps, and later with Thomas 
Aldrich, nobody ever heard of a serious disagreement. 
The only time there was any approach to altercation 
was when he urged the firm to get out of Broome 
Street, in 1897, and move uptown. The day before 
this discussion he had lost an order from Fred Everts, 
a very well known Western buyer, because Everts 
had seen this same line at Solomon’s on his way from 
his hotel down to Broome Street. 

Here was a distinct loss traceable to the fact that 
they were too far downtown. The next day Mr. 
Bomann went to Edwin Thorp and pleaded that the 
firm move uptown. The Thorps, however, felt that 
uptown rents were prohibitive; that the difference in 
the business they would gain wouldn’t counteract the 
extra cost. The next day and the next day the subject 
was discussed. 

Finally, said Mr. Bomann: “You may have all 
the money you need, Mr. Thorp, but I haven’t. I have 
got to make my future, and unless we move uptown 
I believe that my future is seriously curtailed.” 

Mr. Thorp took up the matter with some of his 
cronies of the round table at the Silk Club, and on the 
advice of Mr. Brundet, cashier of the Pacific Bank, 
he went back to the store more amenable to the uptown 
argument. And in a few days he and Mr. Bomann 
canvassed the uptown district and finally located at 
Fourth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 

The trade knows the rest of the story. It was a 
successful advancement. Even at Nineteenth Street 
the goods looked better than in the darkened corners 
of old Broome Street. On June 11, 1925, they moved 
to 250 Park Avenue. 

Mr. Bomann has made twenty-eight annual trips 
to the foreign market. His first was in 1897, and for 
eighteen years he bought for his firm, discontinuing 
the work only during the war period and taking it up 
again in 1920. 

In 1913 he was presented with the French Medal 
of Honor. 





THE BETTER EDUCATION OF SALESPEOPLE 
(Continued from page 112) 


a selling vocation. Here again, it is necessary for the 
executive to consider various types of personalities, 
and, on the certain knowledge that there must be defi- 
nite personal qualifications that are capable of being 
trained and directed along the lines of salesmanship 
procedure, the employer who chooses his raw material 
with intelligent selection for the purpose in hand, is 
apt to reap a larger profit from his investment of time 
and money in employee education. 


In our public school systems no provision is made 
for pupils who are especially apt in the pursuit of their 
studies. A common level of training and instruction is 
applied to the student classes, as if they were all of the 
same degree of intelligence. In a mercantile institu- 
tion there is no such restriction and as. soon as any 
individual begins to show an unusual aptitude in grasp- 
ing the fundamentals of the business, he or she can be 
advanced more rapidly without respect to the abilities 
of their companions. Furthermore, it is not necessary 
to lay out for the junior members of a staff a course of 
instruction that follows a definite series_of progressive 
grades, but many grouped essentials of salesmanship 
may be placed before them in a general outline, the 
details of which they will absorb as time goes on. 


Stripped of all involved and technical verbiage, 
the primary qualities of salesmanship may be divided 
into the following divisions: Deportment, Education, 
Industrial Activity and Integrity. 


Deportment covers such matters as personal ap- 
pearance, posture, graceful carriage, walk and move- 
ment, as well as pleasant voice, tone and fluent speech. 
These are purely personal qualities, the character of 
which may be improved with practice, and in every 
case, the benefits of their possession expresses itself 
‘in the development of a pleasing personality. 


Education is also a personal attribute, the quality 
of which can be improved by study. Its possession has 
‘much to do with the creation of confidence, and in the 

character of the impression one makes upon customers. 
Studies for the improvement of education must neces- 
sarily be fitted to the condition of any student, and it 
goes without saying that whatever has been lacking 
in the training of the individual up to the time when 
he is taken in hand for the study of salesmanship, 
-must now be supplied in order for him to advance as 
far as possible in his chosen profession. 


By industrial activity we mean a definite applica- 
‘tion to the particular business at hand, a study of the 
materials offered for sale, a knowledge of how they 
are produced, the various differentiations that denote 
quality, their value, purpose, suitability, dependability, 
and other essentials that recommend them for specific 
employment. A knowledge of these things should not 
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be encouraged to the extent of being pedantic, but the 
purchaser is entitled to an intelligent answer to any 
inquiries concerning features which have a bearing 
on the ultimate proper employment of her purchase. 
Under this head also comes the degree of interest the 
seller must take in the problems of the purchaser, and 
courteous ways of learning the customers’ needs are 
important elements to acquire together with such 
facility of planning and helpful display as comes by 
practice. 


The final point that we have mentioned, that of 
integrity, though not normally a matter of training in 
later years, is definitely a part of the education of 
youth. To this end actions which would tend to 
create objectionable habits, and through the exercise 
of these habits an unattractive personality should be 
checked in their incipient stages. : 

Thus it will be seen that our intention, in dis- 
cussing those factors which make up character in its 
outward expression, has been to imply that all effort 
which operates to influence the quality of. service in 
contact with the customer, is a legitimate subject of 
introspection study and practice on the part of those 
who would qualify for the ranks of a better educated 
sales force. 


SMALL HOME DECORATION EXHIBITED BY 
LOS ANGELES FIRM 


(Continued from page 123) 


being repeated in an easy chair on the far side of the 
room. The dining room group is used on a small block 
pattern hooked carpet with printed linen draperies. 

In one bedroom glazed chintz of historic Haddon 
Hall design are at the windows, with a little chintz cov- 
ered boudoir chair beside one of the windows. The 
spread is in crewel embroidery and carries out the Eng- 
lish feeling. An enticing electric lamp with pewter base 
like the old-fashioned farmhouse oil lamp stands on 
the Albion bookcase. The carpet is bisque broadloom. 

In another bedroom, the furniture blends with 
a Seminole rug in red and draperies of novelty crash 
in soft green with a thread of red, which gives it an 
excellent contrast. 


Furniture, descriptive of early California, makes 
an harmonious ensemble for the typical Spanish house, 
Draperies, floor coverings and decoratives present a 
comprehensive picture. Provincial carpet in a squared 
design, coarse woven crash hangings and gay hued 
decoratives add to the feeling of informal hospitality, In 
the bedroom group illustrated, furniture combining old 
wood and straw ivory finishes in an effective manner, 


complements curtains of natural colored crash barred 
~-with soft blue and an upholstered chair on a rag rug. 


S. A. LEWIS. 
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MALLINSON DECORATIVE FABRICS IN NEW 
SHOWROOMS 

HE visitor to the new quarters of the Decorative 

Fabric Division of H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., 
at 509 Madison Avenue, New York, will be impressed 
by the extent of the premises devoted to this division. 
When it is remembered that it is only a little over 
two years since the firm began the production of 
upholstery and drapery fabrics, the expansion of the 
department must be taken as a remarkable tribute 
to the character of the Mallinson line. 

The new salesrooms cover almost a full floor in 
this modernly-equipped building at Madison Avenue 
and Fifty-third Street, the space being divided into five 
separate display rooms, three of them lighted by the 
windows on the Broadway frontage, and two by win- 
dows on the Fifty-third Street frontage. Each of these 
display rooms is equipped with its complete range of 
samples, comfortable furniture, and in the arrange- 
ment of each a very generous floor space, unincum- 
bered, adds to the convenience of the service of 
customers. 

A battery of display wings at the south end of the 
floor will be an added convenience to those familiar 
with the line and wish celerity in locating a special 
pattern. 

The office of E. C. Kenton, vice-president and 
manager of the drapery division, is in the northeast 
corner and easy of access to both the showroom and 
shipping department. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER MOVING SHORTLY 
EFORE the next number of this magazine goes to 
B press, Johnson & Faulkner will have removed 
from their present quarters on Union 
Square to the new building which they have 
built on the north side of Fifty-third Street, 
between Madison and Park Avenues. The 
building, which is eleven stories high, will 
be occupied entirely by Johnson & Faulkner. 
It is not possible at this time to describe 
in detail the character of the new premises, 
and of the equipment which will serve the 
convenience of the firm’s customers, which 
will form the subject of a subsequent article 
in our next number. 


KOLORDRAMA 
HAT the right kind of «‘splays can 
help both salesperson and customer, 
not only in creating a desire and enthusiasm 
for the merchandise displayed, but in 





Kolordrama, a new display device. See text above. 
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offering a guide for orderly thinking, is the basis of 
thought with which Miss Helen Pauline Jones worked 
in inventing Kolordrama, a new patented displaying 
apparatus shown at the Home Making Center at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. It may be seen from 
the illustration published on this page that this device 
is flexible in its construction, which makes it possible 
to set up fixed backgrounds for possible rooms for the 
dramatization of complete and correct ensembles of 
typical window treatments with consistent color 
schemes which can be the keynote of the decoration of 
an entire room. It clearly illustrates the five essential 
points that must be considered in the intelligent selec- 
tion of decorative fabrics—wall texture, purpose, type 
and size of room and exposure. The exposure is illus- 
trated by a series of lights which show a decided con- 
trast between the cold northern light and the bright 
southern light. It makes it possible to see colors under 
daylight and evening lights. 

The appeal of Kolordrama to the retailer is meant 
to be of two major importances. Mistakes about colors, 
which frequently are unreasonably blamed on the 
shop, can be avoided, and the customer dissuaded tact- 
fully from her choice by a demonstration that con- 
vinces her that the shop is right, rather than that she 
is wrong. 

Again, through the careful styling of each 
background, the hazy ideas of a customer will probabl, 
be crystallized, and the business will go ahead more 
rapidly and with greater satisfaction. It can be made 
an essential merchandising aid, in that it will eliminate 
the return of merchandise due to dissatisfaction when 
in the home of the customer. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 94) 

and in fourteen years have built up so strong a fol- 
lowing that frequently they execute as many as a 
hundred commissions a day, many of them very im- 
portant, especially in furniture and oriental rugs, the 
selection of which is frequently left entirely to them. 

“We try,” said Mr. Schroth recently, “to lessen 
the burden of clipping expense as much as possible. 
Before looking for samples we analyze very closely the 
needs of our client and thus minimize the number of 
clippings gathered.” C. B.C. 


FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 
(Continued from page 104) 

Fig. 381, of trophy character, employing the 
“lyre” and “guitare,” is undoubtedly of early Eight- 
eenth Century character, and is companion to Figures 
382 and 385, which are in similar trophy style. 

Fig. 384 is also of the Eighteenth Century, made 
at Lyons during the reign of Louis XVI, and showing 
ribbons in garlands and bow-knots interlaced with 
floral wreaths and a military trophy. Fig. 383 is of the 
same -general type, but is very much later in period, 
being attributed to the close of the Eighteenth Century. 

Figures 373 to 378, inclusive, are in the well- 


known, style of J. B. Huet, who designed many of the 
subjects for the Toiles de Jouy, printed by Paul 
Christopher Oberkampf. 
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PARTNER WANTED: To open drapery and curtain store, 
interior decorating, etc., or will buy interest in going busi- 
ness that could be increased by additional capital and a thor- 
oughly experienced hustler. Can buy, sell, suggest and execute 
the work. Estimate on all types of drapery, furniture and 
floor covering work. Have been buyer-manager for large 
houses. Closing my business to get better location elsewhere, 
or would buy and manage department on percentage basis. 
Address “Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, covering Pacific Coast from Seattle to San 
Diego, calling on furniture manufacturers, decorators and 
department stores with high grade line of damasks and drap- 
ery materials, would like manufacturing line of medium priced 
tapestries, imported line of warp print and linen cretonnes, 
or high grade furniture to sell with present line. Address 
“Far West,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Aggressive, 34, with large following among 
upholstered furniture manufacturers and decorators, Metro- 
politan-New England territories, desires connection. Have car: 
Address “Aggressive,” care The Upholsterer. 
BRITISH FURNISHING TEXTILE HOUSE of repute 
require representation in U. S. A. New York and principal 
cities. Good connection essential. Address “Briton,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED: Established firm operating rug, drapery and 
occasional furniture departments in Southern cities needs 
services of a thoroughly experienced man in Houston, Texas. 
Must have some executive ability, thoroughly trained in in- 
terior decoration; must know merchandise; must be familiar 
with workroom operation and contract work; must be cap- 
able organizer and manager, and must come from stores or 
have experience in stores in South, or no farther away than 
St. Louis or Kansas City. Good money for the right man, 
coupled with splendid future possibilities. Address Post Office 
Box 624, Houston, Texas. 
RELIABLE MANUFACTURER volume product has south- 
eastern states open on straight commission basis to desir- 
able manufacturer’s agent calling on furniture manufacturers. 
Headquarters in High Point, N. C., preferred, also Chicago 
and West. Address “Volume Product,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN-MANUFACTURER has few territories open 
for side line of day bed covers, over-drapes, etc., for those 
calling on upholstery departments. Commission. Address 
“Day Bed,” care The Upholsterer. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE WANTED; must be 
familiar with cretonnes and other decorative fabrics, and 
have an acquaintance in the territory. Give full particulars 
in first letter. Address “Southern,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR-SALESMAN—with exceptional knowledge of 
all kinds of interior decoration and proven sales record. 
Thoroughly familiar with all kinds of decorative fabrics, 
furniture, floor coverings and decorative art objects. Young, 
ambitious, and conscientious; wishes to connect with large 
decorating studios, high class furniture or department store. 
Capable of handling all classes of clientele. Three years of 
art school education and over eight years of practical experi- 
ence. Desires location in Manhattan, but will consider outside 
proposition. Address “Ambitious,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN now covering department stores, furniture and 
carpet trade can make a profitable connection handling an 
old established line, known from coast to coast. Address 
“Commission Basis,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—four years’ experience calling on decorators 
and upholsterers in Metropolitan district, desires position 
with a reliable house. Address “Metropolitan,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE, now 
handling ruffle and criss-cross curtains exclusively in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, lowa and Colorado, is desirous of represent- 
ing a manufacturer of lace and lace panel curtains. Years of 
experience. Best of references. Address “Criss-Cross,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
FIRST-CLASS FOREMAN who can act as foreman or 
superintendent for a large upholstered furniture factory. 
Communicate with the National Parlor Suite Co., 65 Ashland 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Triangle 9324. 
WANTED—STYLIST for wicker furniture; one experienced 
in designing and colors, both in fiber and reed. One with 
selling experience preferred. Address “Fiber and Reed,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—INTERIOR DECORATOR, male or female, 
with an established clientele, to work on a strict commission 
basis. Address “Established Clientele,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN —desires position with reputable importer and 
manufacturer of high class decorative fabrics and glass 
curtain materials. Decorator for over seven years, thoroughly 
familiar with all kinds of textiles and knows the proper use 
of all decorative fabrics. The highest type of man, capable 
of calling on the most select clientele. Address “Young Man,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED —covering Middle West upholstery 
furniture manufacturers to represent a mill agency on a 
commission basis. The line includes tapestry, damasks, 
moquettes, mohair. Address “Mill Agency,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED — HIGH CLASS SALESMAN on better class 
novelty curtains, having the entree to drapery buyers of 
department stores and New York buying offices. Have New 
York showroom and long established line of imported cur- 
tains to which I intend to add this line. Man with capital 
can become partner in whole business, or in novelty curtain 
business only, according to size of investment. Address 
“High Class,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY BUSINESS FOR SALE: Exclusive drapery 
shop established six years in good retail location in South- 
ern California. Well selected stock; fully equipped workroom. 
Other interests out of city call owner away. Will sacrifice for 
quick deal. $5,000. will handle. Address “Quick Deal,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A-1 SALESMAN for Pacific Coast, capable of 
selling large, diversified mill line of upholstery fabrics to 
manufacturing and retail trades. Give detailed experience; 
interview arranged later. Address “Diversified,” care The 
Upholsterer. ‘ 


MAY 15, 1930 





NEW YORK OFFICE OF A PHILADELPHIA MANU- 
FACTURER of drapery fabrics*and table scarfs has space 
to rent. This would include telephone and typewriter service. 
Would prefer a line of imported cretonnes. Showroom is 
attractive and located on Thirty-fourth Street. It would be a 
wonderful asset, as we would be selling the same buyers a 
non-conflicting line. Address “Modernistic,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—with headquarters in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh and Atlanta. Complete line of draperies 
with new patented features. Exceptional opportunity for 
high grade men with following. Address “New Patent,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FOREMAN, estimating, 
sketching, instructing and handling help, many years’ ex- 
perience, good references, open for position in any section. 
Address “Any Section,” care The Upholsterer. 
WORKROOM FORELADY, with expert experience in high- 
class draperies, seeks responsible position. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced; best of references. Address “Forelady,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED — SALESMEN — SIDE LINE—ALL TERRI- 
TORIES—department store following preferred; unusual 
method and merchandise for drapery buyers; minimum sale 
pays fifteen dollars; repeat and mail orders ten per cent. 
Compact sample kit ten pounds. Address “Unusual Method,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER, long a designer of his 
own high grade line for living room, dining room and bed- 
room, recently retired from the manufacturing business, 
offers his services to a few non-competitive manufacturers to 
style and design their lines and supervise production of their 
samples. Address H. W. Frohne, Dean-Hicks Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 





DEPARTMENTS FOR RENT 


We wish to lease out following departments in our modern nine-story 
department store building: 


Draperies and Contract; Furniture; Rugs; House Furnishings; 
China and Glassware; Toys; Music. 


Have 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th floors of our building available. Approxi- 
mately 19,000 square feet to each floor; total 75,000 square feet. 
Two large freight elevators. Address, IRWIN M. CASSEL, care 
Oromer-Cassel’s, Inc., Miami, Florida. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
ee ae” published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 

pril 1, y 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 5 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and count 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM M. LAWTON, 
who, haying been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 

Publisher... .Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor.........John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor...... C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager..... W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

_That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Clifford & Lawton, Inc. .........20.- 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
ee een 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
OC er eS ae ee 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any,* contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any aie fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
pe aaa | as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM M. LAWTON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of March, 1930. 


(Seal.) WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 





